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CONQUERORS 


ALEXANDER sighed when he had 
no more worlds to conquer. 
When Morgan conquers the world, it 
will be the world that will do the sigh- 
ing. The world will sigh because it 
will be unemployed. 

That is the difference between the 
two world conquerors; or, rather the 
difference between their two me‘hods 
of conquest, and it is a mighty big 
difference, too, let me remark. 

If Alexander had not gorged himself 
at that famous dinner and died of in- 
digestion from too much food, he 
might easily have served out his allotted 
time of life reigning over this old 
world. The dinner was an accident. 
There were no necessities of the case 
demanding that Alexander _ should 
gorge himself to death. He might 
have lived as abstemiously as John D. 
Rockefeller if he had only had a 
modern liver to have compelled 
abstemiousness. But men did not 


those “heroic 


have modern livers in 
days, and so Alexander must die 
ignominiously. We have learned 


something in the last few thousand 
years—thanks to Bernarr Macfadden. 
We now eat only when we are hungry, 
that is, if we have the sense and the 
cents—for we must have both. 

Alexander had but to fulfil one 
condition to hold his throne. He had 
to keep his health. In fact, this was 
about the only condition imposed upon 
a king in feudal days. With good 
health and reasonable luck and intelli- 
gence, most kings could be pretty sure 
of keeping their jobs. 

With our new emperor of the world, 
Mr. Morgan, it is not a question of his 
health—it is a question of his wealth ; 
of his ability to continue making 
money out of his job. I don’t mean 
that Morgan himself would abdicate 
his throne if he found there was noth- 
ing ‘in it.” I mean that Morgan 
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today holds his sceptre by reason of 
his ability to give men and capital 
employment; or, to be more correct, 
by reason of the industrial conditions 
being such that men can be profitably 
employed. Morgan does not and can- 
not create such conditions. He simply 
takes advantage of the conditions as 
they may happen to exist in the 
industrial world, and it so happens today 
that labor and capital can be reasonably 
well employed, and Morgan reigns in 
peace. He came to his throne because 
of a great over-production of the in- 
dustrial machinery of the United 
States. This condition necessitated 
the formation of vast combinations of 
railways and industrial enterprises. 
Morgan, as a great banker, was called 
in by the capitalists to conduct the 
formation of these combinations. The 
war with Spain coming on, followed up 
by the Boer war, caused a great de- 
mand for commodities, which was 
followed up by a great increase in 
price. The new Morgan combinations 
not only profited by all this, but owing 
to their ccmbination they could effect 
vast economies, yet, at the same time, 
keep up selling prices by means of their 
monopoly. Profits never amounted to 
such a prodigious sum as today in the 
United States. Morgan’s Steel Trust 
is making money at the rate of nearly 
$140,000,000 per year. The result of 
all this money making is naturally 
being followed up by vast expenditures 
of money to still further perfect the 
machinery of production in order to 
still further increase profits. One rail- 
way company alone, the Pennsylvania, 
is about to expend $100,000,000 in 
betterments in the next few years. 
However, this cannot continue for- 
ever. There is fast approach- 
ing the day when the greater part of 
this work of perfecting the machinery 


of production will be finished. The 
Pennsylvania tunnel under the Hudson 
river will cost $60,000,000, but certainly 
no one can think that when it is finished 
there will soon be need of another tun- 
nel nor of widening the one just built. 
And the wildest imagination can hardly 
dream of even athird tunnel being built 
in the near future. It is the same way 
with the immense amount of money 
now being spent upon improving our 
railway systems. Heavier bridges and 
heavier rails are the order of the day.., 
But when the new rails are laid and the 
bridges strengthened it will be years 
before they will wear out. 

That the business men of this coun- 
try do not look for the perpetual con- 
tinuation of good times is seen from the 
market price of the preferred stock of 
the U. S. Steel Co. Here is Schwab 
making an affidavit valuing the assets 
at over thirteen hundred million dollars 
and claiming that the earnings for the 
year will be over one hundred and forty 
million dollars whereas the fixed 
charges are only something over fifteen 
million dollars. Notwithstanding all 
this, the 7 per cent. preferred stock of 
the company sells for less than 90 cents 
while our U. S. bonds paying 2 per 
cent. sell for 108. 

The only possible reason why a 7 
per cent. investment sells for less than a 
2 per cent. one is because of the uncer- 
tainty of the 7 per cent. being per- 
manent. Yet, according to Mr. Schwab 
the only way the Steel Co. could fail 
to pay its 7 per cent. would be owing to 
an almost inconceivable demoralization 
in the iron industry of the country. 
And the low price of steel stock to my 
mind indicates exactly such a feeling 
of uncertainty and foreboding now 
existing in the minds of the investing 
public. Even the “gift” of $4,000,000 
per year, as evidenced by Mr. Schwab’s 
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increase in the wages paid by the Trust, 
has not to any measurable extent reas- 
sured the public mind. One thing it 
does show, anyway, and that is, that 
Schwab is aman of discernment. He 
saw that he would sooner or later be 
forced to give higher wages, owing to 
the increased cost of living, and he 
simply took time by the forelock and 
forestalled the men’s demands, and gets 
credit for great philanthropy. If he 
had waited for a strike and then given 
in, he would have been a poor captain. 

The iron industry of this country 
pays the railway companies between 
sixty and seventy million dollars per 
year for transportation. 

Now, then, if we are going to have 
such a falling off of demand for iron 
that there is going to be a failure to 
pay the 7 per cent. upon the preferred 
stock of the Steel Trust, it certainly 
means that a great part of the millions 
the Steel Co. is now paying the rail- 
way companies is going to be lost to 
them. 

The collapse of the steel and iron 
industry means the collapse of the rail- 
way industry, and in fact the collapse 
of the steel industry means the collapse 
of practically all the industries in the 
country. I am predicting this by my 
words but our capitalists are predicting 
it much more effectively by deeds when 
they refuse to buy Steel Trust stock 
at par. 

This is the pyramid of human money 
bags upon which Mr. Morgan is perched 
and from which he views the world as 
his own—the ability of the Steel Trust 
to pay dividends. 

As long as capitalists want steel rail, 
just so long will the Steel Trust employ 
men digging iron ore, transporting it 
in vessels and trains to the mills and 
transporting the finished article on the 
railways to their destination. 


But the question of capitalists 
‘‘wanting’’ steel is not a question of 
volition. They only ‘‘want” when 
there is a demand, and this demand can 
only exist when there are economic 
conditions which create such a demand. 
It is beyond the power of the capitalists 
to create ‘‘conditions.’’ It is true they 
may by foresight and combination 
modify conditions very much, bt the 
general current of industry is quite 
beyond their control under our existing 
competitive system. It is true that if 
Mr. Morgan was the Director General 
of the whole of the capital of the world 
he could manage better to keep things 
going until all the world was perfectly 
equipped with the latest industrial 
machinery. When this was finally 
accomplished he, having nothing more 
to do with his income, would at last be 
compelled from the very necessity of 
things to introduce the co-operative 
wage system to get rid of his money. 
But Morgan is not in complete control 
of the world’s capital although he 
seems rapidly approaching it. He 
must consider other competing capital- 
ists. He must both husband and waste 
his capital as the exigencies of the com- 
petitive strife demand. 

He is not a free agent although freer 
than any capitalist yet that the world 
has ever seen. Take his position in 
the industrial world to-day, particular- 
ly in connection with the great iron 
industry. He is the whole thing 
from beginning to end. He controls 
the iron ore, the vessels carrying the 
ore, the furnaces making the ore into 
pig iron, the conversion of the iron into 
steel, the rolling of the steel into beams 
and steel rail. He not only controls 
the railways which buy the steel rail, 
but he controls the great construction 
companies which use the steel which 
goes into the manufacture of steel 
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buildings and steel steamships. In 
fact, Morgan performs every act in the 
whole scale of industry from the very 
beginning up to the very last act of 
consumption. But, Morgan, as a capi- 
talist, is limited in his powers of con- 
sumption exactly as Morgan, as an in- 
dividual, is limited in powers of eating. 

He, as a capitalist, can have an indi- 
gestion of too much capital, just as a 
man can have an indigestion of too 
much food. His body is an organism, 
more or less perfect, that will only con- 
sume so much food. The body politic 
likewise, whether Morganized or simply 
organized, can consume only so much 
capital. The best Morgan can do for 
his own body is to keep it well organ- 
ized and exercised and not to feed it 
either too much or too little. If he 
could perform the same service for 
society he would be safe in holding his 
throne as emperor of the world—but 


he can’t. That is, he can’t unless he 
supplants the existing competitive 
wage system by the co-operative 


system, and this change can never be 
made for society. It must make it of 
its own accord and motion and for 
itself, A man may cultivate the soil 
and plant a rose bush, but he cannot 
make it blossom. The bush must do 
that for itself. All he can do is to 
hasten or retard the event. Now, 
society is simply a human rose bush, 
with somewhat more sense than the 
common, or garden variety. Morgan 
is only a part of society and can only 
contribute his part of the social con- 
sciousness which will cause us to know 
we are to blossom into Socialism some 
day, and which social consciousness 
will enable us to prepare for that 
momentous event, and enable us to 
somewhat hasten the glad day. 

Our physical body is simply an 
organization of living cells. Each 
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cell looks out for itself, but it can only 
do so by helping to keep the whole 
body in a condition of health so that 
it can derive its proper sustenance from 
it in turn for the sustenance it gives the 
body. If anything goes wrong with a 
cell, for instance, if the cells in the legs 
become tired with too much walking, 
they first give a civil warning that 
they must have a rest, and finally if 
they don’t get what they want, they go 
on a strike and won’t work at all. 
Then the body must come to their 
relief—it has no choice. Just as the 
coal miners in society today first make 
a demand and then finally go on a 
strike to get what they want. If they 
had the sense of the cells in the body 
they would get what they wanted or 
society would go cold. 

The latest theory of cancer is that it 
is simply an ordinary cell that has gone 
crazy and determined to set up a little 
tmperium in imperio of its own. It 
wants to be the whole thing itself. It 
levies on all the tissues of the body 
just as if it had the right to claima 
separate organization as well as the 


body. The body cannot stand this 
rebellion. It finally weakens under the 
stress of civil war, and unless it 


exercises the cancer it dies and with it 
dies the cancer. 

The Trust is simply a cancer on the 
body politic. It is an organization 
gone wild which thinks that the susten- 
ance intended for the whole of society 
should be diverted to it. 

At one time it was the feudal kings 
who took to themselves the wealth 
intended for all, but today it is the 
money king who usurps the rights of 
society, and right royally he does it, too! 

As Mr. Wayland says in the Appeal 
to Reason: 


In view of the hesitation in the world of 
stocks, bonds and gambling occasioned by the 
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illness of the English king, a financial report 
says that while the king was more ornamental 
than vital, ‘‘he was a discreet and mute partner 
in many important enterprises.’’ In the olden 
times the king raised an army of free-booters 
and overrun and pillaged his neighbors where 
he could, and on the booty thus obtained lived 
in luxury. That was at least open and in a 
sense honorable. He made no pretenses to be 
otherwise. Today he takes the ways of business 
to accomplish the same ends. He invests in 
“enterprises”? that have for their object the 
taking away from the people the results of their 
labor, and appropriates them to his own use. 
He and his fellows secretly conspire against 
the rest of the human race to cheat them in the 
matter of price and cost, and extract millions 
from them to squander on idle ostentatious 
living. The king is a mere child in this to such 
as Morgan: combinations of men steal from 
the people a tiny speck on every mouthful of 
sugar, every drop of oil, every glimmer of 
electricity or gas, every mouthful of food, every 
rag of clothes. In this age we have not one 
king but many, and many whose names even 
we never hear, or of whose existence we are 
unaware. Stores today have become so many 
tax-collecting offices for the men who own the 
Trusts; the erstwhile merchant is today but 
the collector in the cunning system of taxation 
without representation. We read and wonder 
at the stupidity and patience of the past genera- 
tion in their submission to the tribute of kings, 
but they were never bled to one-tenth the 
extent the people are today by Commercial 
Kings, whose incomes from the people are 
greater than any England’s kings ever dreamed. 
We could better support five-fold the royalty 
and snobbery of England in their present use- 
less lives than support the tens of thousands of 
tax-collecting vermin that swarm the industrial 
body of the people. What we pay for national 
and local taxes is nothing compared to the 
sums we have laid on us each year by the lice 
of capitalism. Go to any city and see the long 
line of mansions, palaces and exclusive pleasure 
places—inhabited by human beings who never 
do a useful stroke of labor, whose lives are 
spent in cunningly extracting from the workers 
the honey of wealth they produce, and you can 
readily see how insignificant the public taxes 
are compared to what it takes to keep up these 
drones. The income of a Rockefeller or a 
Morgan is greater than the royal income of 
ALL the royal families of Air, Europe, 


No, it is true that no feudal king 
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ever had the twentieth part of Rocke- 
feller’s income, and it is just owing to 
this enormous drain upon the people 
that capitalism will never have the long 
life enjoyed by feudalism. 

It’s on the same principle that a man 
can endure a wart on his body much 
longer than-he can a cancer. The 
kings and dukes were mere little warts 
on society. The Rockefellers and 
Morgans are virulent cancers. The 
wart remains in nearly a static con- 
dition. It grows very slowly and it 
takes but little nourishment from the 
system to feed it; it causes little pain 
or discomfort. Not so with the cancer. 
It grows every day and the older it 
gets the more it drains the system and 
the more pain it causes. 

Now, when a man has a cancer, he 
doesn’t expect to get rid of it by 
reasoning with the cancer and per- 
suading it to leave his body. Not at 
all. He summons up his resolution 
and cuts it out. He never thinks of 
having any resentment against that cell 
which has gone wild and made a 
cancer out of itself, and threatens his 
life. If he is a scientist he knows that 
that cell is totally irresponsible. It is 
simply diseased, and if properly treated 
and put in a proper environment it will 
once again resume its rightful status in 
the body. 

The Trust cancer upon the American 
people is not yet in the open virulent 
stage. It gives some annoyance; we 
all know that an abnormal growth is 
upon us; but we will not take measures 
for its removal, however, until the 
disease assumes the acute form and it 
becomes a matter of life and death with 
us to remove the false growth and cor- 
rect the tendencies that brought it on. 

Now we simply let Teddy tell us 
that he will have Dr. Knox cure us, 
and let it go at that. 


THE TRUE JOY OF LIFE 


“THERE is but one true Elixir of 

Life, and that is to live. A great 
many people think they are living 
when in reality they are simply letting 
their bodies and souls undergo a pro- 
cess of decay. Some who are sure 
they are living are simply burning 
themselves up. To really live and be 
respectable under modern conditions 
is possible but for a favored few, 
favored either by heredity or environ- 
ment, or both, and of those few there are 
but a fraction who take advantage of 
their possibilities. What with the diffi- 
culties of steering a career between 
being eminently respectable and dis- 
gracefully dissipated, few escape wreck- 
ing their souls. The very first requisite 
of respectability is to conform your 
thoughts and actions to those of the 
community among whom it happens 
to be your lot in life to be thrown. A 
buried corpse conforms to its surround- 
ing soil. It finally becomes undis- 
tinguishable from the soil itself. It is 
the soil. An acorn buried in the soil is 
a thing of life because it refuses con- 
formity. It becomes the glorious oak. 
The dead man is always respectable ; 
the live man never, if he really lives. 
On the other hand it is just as much 
against life to dissipate and burn up 
your energies in living a life which the 
respectable call disreputable as it is to 
deaden yourself by leading the life the 


disreputable sneer at as ‘‘ respectable.” 

To live is simply to express yourself 
—to express yourself physically, men- 
tally and spiritually. 

You cannot live if you do not ex- 
press yourself, and you are not 
expressing yourself when you think, 
speak and act in a certain manner— 
not because that is your way—but be- 
cause it is the way of someone else— 
because it is respectable. 

We live for the sake of experiencing 
sensations. Every natural movement 
of the mind or body gives us a plea- 
surable sensation. If we are unable to 
exercise our functions properly and 
normally, the desire for the sensations 
which would have been the result of 
such exercise, leads us to offer our- 
selves a sensation more or less similar 
to one derived from exercise, but 
induced: by the use of a narcotic ora 
stimulant. 

A man working all day in a dismal 
coal mine, denied all sight of the 
beauties of nature, develops uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, an intense longing 
for the sight of trees and grass and 
flowers and sunshine. He _ cannot 
satisfy that longing. To support life 
he must stay down in the mine. Is it 
then a wonder that he takes whiskey 
which will at least give a certain 
stimulus to his sensations which his 


nature so imperatively demands? 
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Grantedth at the exhilaration caused by 
the whiskey is altogether of a baser 
kind than the exhilaration caused by 
the sight of a green sward, still it at 
least does take the man away from 
himself and his environment, and this 
is an effect that seems a psychological 
necessity to men living unnatural lives. 

It’s well enough for the man, whose 
life itself is a dream in the eyes of the 
miner, to berate the miner for his 
drunkenness. But he should bear in 
mind that the only time the miner 
ever feels he is living, is when he can 
get away from his real life by deaden- 
ing his nerves with whiskey to such an 
extent that his environment becomes 
subordinate to an imaginary one. 

We universally excuse a man for 
drugging himself when he is about to 
undergo a surgical operation. If 
whiskey could be used instead of ether 
for the anaesthetic, who would blame a 
man for drinking it when his leg had to 
be sawed off? After the operation, for 
weeks the man may be in pain. We 
do not frown upon his taking opium. 
But let him recover from the physical 
pain, and then take opium or whiskey 
to rid himself of a spiritual pain and 
we at once view him with scorn, not- 
withstanding that we all say the pain 
of the nind is greater than that of 
the body. It is ‘natural for man to 
escape pain, and if he cannot escape 
the pain itself, he will do the next best 
thing—deaden himself to the sensation. 

A healthy man in a natural, healthy 
environment will never think of narcot- 
izing himself. He will not wish to lose 
any of his sensations—any of his life. 

A man goes to the opera, but certain- 
ly does not take a sleeping potion 
beforehand. Not at all, he wishes 
all his senses with him. He wants to 
be fully alive in order to enjoy every 
moment, 
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You could not think of a man wish- 
ing to get drunk in heaven. It is an 
absurdity. Yet, ifa man happened to 
have gone to hell, what man would 
blame the poor devil for getting as 
drunk as he could and staying that 
way as long as his satanic host would 
furnish the high-balls ? 

The true course of the temperance 
reformer is to make this world so little 


like hell and so near like heaven that. 


no man will dare to get drunk for fear 
of missing part of the show. 

And it must always be remembered 
that a heaven on this earth implies 
something for us to do, some task to 
perform that we feel and know is use- 
ful to ourselves and mankind in general. 
We cannot get a full life by ploughing 
the sands. Digging post holes and 
filling them up again may exercise our 
muscles but it is deadly to the soul. 
Conjugating Greek verbs and never 
getting any further in the language 
may be good intellectual discipline, but 
it would never make an_ intellectual 
man. To enjoy digging the post holes 
we must know that they are to be filled 
by fence posts and that the fence is 
something that performs a useful func- 
tion. We can only take pleasure in the 
study of Greek verbs when we know it 
will lead us to wander intelligently in 
Greek literature. 

It is the uselessness of the sports of 
the rich that poisons them. Young 
Vanderbilt feels this when he runs a 
stage coach for hire. To drive a coach 
and four every day up and down the 
pike without ‘paying passengers” 
becomes monotonous, but let him know 
that every man has paid for his seat 
and immediately there is added a sense 
of usefulness to the coach driving that 
gives it the zest and flavor of life. 

When we have reorganized society it 
is quite true that the demand for useful 
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labor to produce the necessities of life 
will be extremely small. At the out- 
side two hours per day will give every 
man all the food, shelter and clothing 
he will ever wish. 

Men will not wish champagne and 
cigars, because they will not wish to 
deaden their senses in a world of love 
and beauty. They will not wish to 
have individual ownership of expensive 
things, because such ownership today 
is only desired for the sake of ostenta- 
tion, a motive that will entirely dis- 
appear with the effacement of a system 
which enables one man to take the 
wealth produced by another. 

But while the demands for necessities 
will be immeasurable, architecture, the 
greatest of the arts, will consume men’s 
labor and time to an unparalleled and 
unimaginable extent. The buildings 
of the World’s Fair will be reproduced 
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on a far grander scale and in permanent 
marble in every State in the Union. 
Built not only for the joy of men 
seeing them after completion but built 
for the actual joy and pleasure of build- 
ing them, 

We know how the cathedrals of the 
middle ages were built by singing 


workmen. If they sung and loved 
their work in those days how 
much more will labor in the future 


enjoy its work when all will be filled 
with that cosmic consciousness of uni- 
versal joy which can only come when 
all men are brothers and join in the 
great work of making life beautiful. 

It is only when mankind has de- 
veloped into a complete and world- 
wide organism that man as an_indi- 
vidual will really and at last live. For 
not till then will his heart throb in unison 
with the heart-beats of all humanity. 


LADY DIXIE’S ELIXIR OF YOUTH 


My dear ladies, if you would be 
always young and beautiful let your 
mission in life be Socialism. Here is 
Lady Dixie, forty-five by her volun- 
tary confession, yet who would look 
at her photograph taken less than 
three years ago and say she is over 
seventeen ? 

Of course, Lady Florence started out 
with a position in society ; the daughter 
of the seventh Marquis of Queensbury 
had no struggle for wealth or social 
recognition. 

Some women are prematurely aged 
by being forced to struggle for the 
mere necessities of life, but there are 
many women of wealth who age them- 


selves struggling for an empty social 
position and there are again many with 
both wealth and social position who 
age themselves because they can find 
no interest in life. 

If-Lady Florence had only been 
lucky enough to have been born the 
right gender and under the stars and 
stripes, I have no doubt that if 
‘‘strenuousness’’ gives any certifi- 
cate of fitness for the presidential chair 
she would have now been a dangerous 
contestant for our own Strenuous 
Teddy to consider. She would have 
had a great advantage over him, for 
with him strenuosity is an end in itself 
while with her it is but a means to an 
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end. Itis only the strenuous that can 
really appreciate relaxation, and that 
Lady Florence is no exception to the 
rule may be gathered from what Mr. 
Sidney Lee writes to Modern Society 
under the caption of, ‘‘ The Home of a 
Humanitarian ”’: 


«(May I walk through Glen Stuart grounds?’ 
I asked an old gardener at the entrance gate. 


LADY FLORENCE DIXIE. 


Daughter of the seyenth Marquis of Queensbury. 


‘Will Lady Florence Dixie object?’ ‘Well, sir, 
her ladyship likes the place kept private. They 
comes staring so, folks do, from all parts, and 
her ladyship’s not fond of being gawped at,’ he 
replied. ‘I will not gawp, my man,’ I said; ‘I 
only want to see Glen Stuart. I have read 
Lady Florence’s poem on it in her book, and 
want to see it and carry the memory of it with 
me. I am going to Ceylon.’ ‘Well, sir, it’s 
*gainst rules, but her ladyship’s out, and 
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perhaps won’t mind, so I’ll walk round with 
you,’ he answered. 

‘“‘T thanked him, and we strolled down the 
avenue together. On all sides, amid a wealth 
of green undergrowth, rose up huge and noble 
trees in fullfoliage. A singing burn runs par- 
allel with the avenue, and enormous rhododen- 
drons in glorious bloom grow everywhere. 
Banks covered with primroses, violets, wild 
hyacinths, wood anemones, ferns, and bracken 
rose up on all sides. Everywhere I heard the 
creamy note of the wild pigeon. 
Squirrels played in the trees; the 
whole woods around seemed flood- 
ed with the song of birds. I saw 
herons fishing on the burn banks, 
and busy little water-hens with 
their broods picking about along- 
side its edges, Rabbits of all colors 
fed in grassy glades, and pheasants 
meandered at will and in happy 
security ! 

‘‘ The extraordinary tameness of 
the animals amazed me. They did 
not attempt to run away; many 
even ran up to us as we walked 
along. ‘How very tame they are,’ 
I remarked to the old gardener. 
‘Her ladyship makes a deal of 
them,’ he replied. ‘They’ve all 
got their names. They’re like 
children with her, she’s that kind 
to them.’ 


“T walked all through the glens, 
glades, and woods of this Garden 
of Eden. The blaze of rhododen- 
drons was magnificent, besides 
yellow azaleas, scarlet and white 
May trees, lilacs, and laburnums, 
and every kind of bloom. Never, 
anywhere, have I heard such a 
wealth of continuous bird song. 
The woods seemed flooded there- 
with. I heard the cuckoo therein, 
and saw several owls. A rookery 
caws continually in one side of 
the grounds. Animal life reigns here in 
true earnest, lord of all it surveys. As 
I passed along the upper avenue and looked 
down on the house below I saw white rabbits 
feeding on the lawn facing the drawing-room 
window. Several dogs were reposing in their 
midst! They all seemed to be good comrades. 
While I was enjoying the sight of this scene of 
peace the sound of a pony’s hoofs made itself 
heard. Down the lower carriage drive came a 
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galloping pony. It was drawing a light, 
bicycle-wheeled Transvaal car, something like 
a jinrikisha. Seated in it was a_ slight, 
boyish-looking figure. ‘That’s her ladyship, 
God bless her!’ said the old man; ‘she’s driv- 
ing her Asiatic pony, Ijain. It’s her favorite, 
and will do anything she tells it. Ijainisa 
piebald, you see, sir. Look at the dogs and 
rabbits running to meet her.’ 

‘‘True enough, every animal was round her— 
dogs, rabbits, pheasants, waterfuwl, pigeons. 
A servant brought her some grain and Indian 
corn, which she scattered among them and left 
them to enjoy themselves, passing into the 
house through the open window. It was a 
scene of peace and happiness which I shall 
carry away with me and not easily forget.” 


While Lady Florence is possibly 
better known for her work in the Royal 
Humane Society than for her interest 
in Socialism, still the following ex- 
cerpts from one of her poems shows 
that the human animal sometimes needs 
as much protection from cruelty as his 
humbler relations. 


A Glimpse of Freedom. 


And ye would hear my vision? Listen then 

To what it tells you of a fairer state, 

Where woman lives in karmony with man, 

Protected from base wrong by juster laws 

Than here prevail. It was the midnight hour, 

When not so long ago, I passed along 

Some of those haunts of prowling selfishness, 

Where woman cffers up each weary night 

The sacrifice of her own being. Where, 

The luckless victims of black poverty, 

Bear on their shoulders the o’erpow’ring load, 

Which those who scorn them will not share 
with them, 

But bid them notwithstanding bear it all. 

And so to shield their scorners these poor things 

Bear all the piteous, bitter sacrifice ! 

And hopeless, helpless, wander in despair 

Amidst the desolation that surrounds 

Their ruined lives, from which all hope has fled, 

And joy become a faded, vanished dream. 


On all sides where I turned an active scene 
Teeming with life showed laughing face. I saw 
Women, and men, and children, all at work 
Cutting, and binding, loading up the store 
Gathered by willing hands. Electric cars 
Received these harvest spoils and bore them to 
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Such central points as fitted with the lines 

On which the merry harvest waggons rolled, 

Where larger waggons stood. ‘These stocked 
the whole 

And gliding forward, passed away from sight 

Lost in the mists of distance’s wide plain. 

And far and wide snow-like through the rose- 
gleam 

Of that bright sun, my eyes beheld the homes 

Of a contented people, happy in 

Their undisputed, ripe equality. 


* % * xt % a * 


Wherein the chief distinctive mark was joy. 
I saw no filthy slums, no ghastly sights, 
No outraged women and no fallen men. 

I saw no signs of hateful cruelty 

By man to man, nor to the dumb Creation 
Who on this cold and selfish earth of ours 
It is our custom to so much abuse. 

I saw instead pictures of happiness, 

In which the men and women shared alike, 
For everywhere equality prevailed 

And sex was not a mark, as it is now, 

For favouritism or for base neglect. 


“Child of the Earth!’ he said, ‘‘Behold! a 
world 


Made perfect by the reign of perfect laws. 

The sorrows and the horrors of the land 

From whence you come, arise from worshipping 
False idols, which men in their ignorance 

Have raised and fenced about with iron spikes, 
And bidden others bow down and adore. 

And thus it is that daily greater grows 

The press of misery. Self sacrifice 

By millions is endured, in order that 

Some paltry thousands may rejoice and laugh. 
You elevate and raise to pow’r and wealth 
Some human being. This production, you 
Dub Ruler, and a ready worship yield 

Unto this semi-god of human shape. 

In it is typified the misnamed right 

To which you have laid claim, unjustly mind, 
To disinherit mankind, You have dared 

To steal from countless millions yet unborn 
That freedom which the fact of being gives ; 
And thus you have created a dark hell 

Into whose yawning mouth you daily cast 

The vast mass of the disinherited. 

These cry for mercy. What avails their cries, 
Drowned in the roar of your tempestuous glee? 
Wealth feeds on poverty, this last extends 

In an unbroken circle round your world, 
Breeding and giving life unchecked to more 
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Unhappy victims of its misery ;”’ 

Then turning from me he soliloquised— 

‘‘Oh! man, clothed in your garb of selfishness 
How fair your earth and yet alas! how seared 
By your own hand. What fearful scars deface 
Her noble features. All is upside down, 

A seething chaos of unnatural laws. 


All this shows that Lady Dixie has 
certain correct ideas as to ‘‘ Rambles 
on Earth,” and here is one of her skits 
entitled 


**Rambles in Hell.’’ 


A spell amidst the dullness of Civilization’s 
Life and the Sham of Society’s unnatural Pas- 
times had brought the wandering Fit upon me 
once more, so I steered my Ship towards the 
golden, sunlit Shores of the far West, where 
Men once dreamed of the hidden Treasures of 
El Dorado. I made my way up the Waters of 
the mighty Amazon and drank in its Beauties 
Day by Day, until, amidst primzeval Forests, I 
pitched my Camp for a Time on the Banks of 
this incomparable River, believing that at Last 
I had strayed into celestial Realms. The 
tropical Sun streamed down upon the dense 
Forests, the Air was drowsy with the Hum of 
Insects, Birds of wonderful Plumage revelled in 
the Wealth of Life, Monkeys made merry 
amidst a Foliage whose Richness I will not 
dim by Description, while Humming-birds 
hung sparkling in the Air: tremulous, living 
Jewels of Light. 

Suddenly a Darkness obscured the Sun. I 
looked up quickly. Lucifer stood before me. 
I bade him be gone. ‘‘No more of your 
HELI’S Scenes for me,’’ said I, ‘leave me 
in HAVEN.” Lucifer laughed as he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I have much to show you yet. 
Come.’? So I went with him. We left the 
golden West for South Africa. Jucifer knew 
Cronje, so we joined him south of Kimberley. 
The Boer General was making ready to receive 
Lord Methuen’s advance. 


‘“HELL’S Tires are burning brightly every- 
where,’’ remarked Lucifer with a Chuckle. 
“There will be warm Work by the Morrow. 
Bullets will not hurt me, but they kill Mortals. 
Are you not afraid?’’ ‘‘Bah!’’ I answered ; 
“IT fear but one Thing on Earth, and that ‘is 
Cruelty.’’ 


The Boers held a strong Position. Ina deep 
long Trench, a long J,ine of Men lay hidden. 
We joined them, Not a Word was spoken, 
Ammunition was freely supplied to each, ' 
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was very dark, very cold, very drear. At 
Length the pale Streaks of early Dawn crept 
along the Sky. Far off I heard a muffled, 
trampling Sound. ‘What is that?’’ I whis- 
pered to Lucifer. ‘‘Hush—sh—sh—sh,’’ was 
the only Answer. It came hissing from the 
lips of a Boer Commandant. On came the dull, 
trampling Sound. Even the withered Grass of 
the brown Veldt could not deaden it. Then 
suddenly dark Forms loomed through the grey 
Light and the heavy Breathing of marching 
Men could be heard. Nearer and nearer they 
came. Long lines of Men marching in serried 
Ranks, marching to their Doom. ‘‘Were they 
mad?’ I asked myself. In the Boer Trenches 
reigned the Silence of the Tomb. Not a Sound 
could be heard therein, until of a Sudden a low 
whisper seemed to run through.the crouching 
Ranks, like the dying Moan of a spent Blast. 
As ?t shivered along, every Boer moved, raised 
his Rifle into Position and waited. ‘‘Whish— 
sh—sh—sh,’’ went the whispered moaning 
Sound again as the marching Phalanx of Men 
swung along in full View of the Boer Trench. 
Then I perceived that these marching men were 
Highland Regiments Could nothing save 
them? I sprang to my Feet and shouted: 
‘Back my lads, back!’’ 

Too late. With an Oath the Boer Comman- 
dant pushed me down and then a Sheet of Flame 
burst along the Boer J.ine, and a Roll of Rifle- 
music with its Duet of crack, crack, ping, 
ping, whizz, whizz, whizz-z-z-z rent the still Air. 
It was an awful Sound. With a Reel, Swerve 
and Stagger the marching Mass came to a Halt 
ahd wide Gaps opened in it. I saw Men fall 
forward; others threw up their Arms, clutched 
the Air and went backward ; some went to the 
Ground, staggered to their Feet again, then 
sank to rise no more. Loud Cries resounded. 
A Mixture of Military Commands and Shouts of 
dazed, bewildered Men. Confusion reigned, 
and all the While the Flame belched along the 
Boer Trench as the Rifle’s musical Duet rang 
out remorsefully: Crack, crack, ping, ping, 
whizz, whizz, whizz-z-z-z. 

Men fell in little Heaps. Dead Men lay silent 
atop of writhing, struggling, wounded Men. 
Grey Dawn was breaking into Day-light. I 
could see their Faces. Oh! those Faces, they 
will haunt me through all Time. Officers and 
non-commissioned Officers yelled to their Men, 
who strove to obey; some re-formed and sent 
an Hail of Bullets at the Boer Trench, but they 
had little Effect and the Enemy's Rifles replied, 
sweeping them to Earth. 
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The Sun came out and streamed down upon 
the hideous Scene. From afar the Shriek and 
Roar of Guns resounded. Bloud and Carnage, 
Suffering and Misery were everywhere. The 
hot Earth drank in Bloud on all Sides. For 
Hours Shot, Shell and Bullet shrieked and 
ploughed the Air. The Death-cry, the Sobbing, 
Gasping, Moaning of the wounded Horse could 
be heard, and the Call for Help of Men in sore 
Need, mingled with the delirious Ravings of 
Men who were dying after the Sun had beat 
upon them for long Hours. Thirst too was 
everywhere. I heard the piteous Appeal for 
Water over and over again, but there was none 
to be had, only a burning hot Sun, a brown, 
dry Veldt, Shade nowhere, Heat everywhere, 
Help for the Wounded and the Dying im- 
possible. 

Shells had come tumbling into the Boer 
Trenches. The dead lay grinning up ata blue 
black Sky. Faces which had laughed that 
Morning lay stiff and cold as Evening fell. The 
Battle waned, then ceased. Neither Side had 
effected much, unless indeed Expenditure of 
Ammunition and Life counts for Aught! Men 
and Animals lay dead and dying and in Pain, 
but the cold, dark Night of South Africa came 
and hid them from Sight. 


I wandered through the Boer Camp and saw 
gruesome Sights. I saw Men eating beside 
their dead Comrades. I saw wounded Horses 
and Cattle silently enduring their Pain. I saw 
mutilated Men in the Hands of the Chirurgeons. 
I heard Cries and Groans and Sobs. ‘‘ Lucifer,’’ 
I said, ‘‘I am going on the Battle-feld. There 
‘(ig many a poor, wounded Lad still lying there. 
‘‘ Perhaps I can do something, if only to give a 
‘‘soothing Word. At least I will try. Oh! 
‘Chow cold, how terribly cold itis. How they 
‘‘ must suffer, and the poor Horses too.’’ Lwci- 
fer smiled and then gave a sarcastic Laugh. 
‘‘Your Christian Papers will be full of the 
‘‘ News to-morrow. The Crowds in the Street 
‘(will cheer; the gay Folk at Home will be 
‘(War-mad, they will buy metal Soldiers for 
“their Children and give them miniature Can- 
‘(non and teach them mimick War. And the 
‘‘Divines will hold memorial Services, and the 
‘“‘ Churches will be full.’”’ 


I left Lucifer sneering. Truth is not always 
palatable and I could not contradict him. I 
went on to the dark, cold Veldt. I came upon 
living Men quietly dying. I stumbled over 
little Groups lying dead. I heard an Highland 
Laddie calling to the sweet Heart he would 
never see again. I kicked against a doubled 
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Figure. It was an Officer mortally wounded, 
waiting for Death. Where were the Stretcher- 
bearers, the Ambulances? Everywhere, doing 
Herculean Work, striving heroickally, yet 
unable to reach Numbers who needed their Aid. 
I put to Rest with my Pistol several moaning, 
sobbing Horses and Mules, Animals that would 
have lain there unsuccoured for Hours or Days 
ere Death came to free them. 

Read and digest the Truth, the cold, pitiless, 
naked Truth, you arming Nations, who prattle 
of nothing but Ironclads and Improved Engines 
of War. Look on the HELL, which War 
creates. And you, Christian Divines, who bow 
the Knee to the Curis? who said ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
not kill,’’? go rambling in the HELI, where War 
reigns. Do not gild it with the Cloak of Hum- 
bug, but realize what it really is. It is HELL. 

Lady Dixie has also raised her voice 
in behalf of suffering childhood, and 
has addressed the following letter to 
the President of the United States, 


upon the subject of 


Child Labour in America. 
GLEN STUART, Scotland, July 16, 1902. 

DEAR MR. ROOSEVELT :—You are a man, 
and Iam a woman. You are president of the 
vast Republic, which calls itself ‘‘ The land of 
the free!’’ and I am but a free lance, wander- 
ing over my country, the Earth, and seeing 
everywhere and on all sides barbarities tolerated 
and sanctioned by laws the creation of your sex. 

May I draw your attention to one of these 
barbarities? It is the shocking and inhuman 
toleration of Child Labour in America, in which 
children, little more than infants, toil for long, 
long hours daily and nightly in order to line the 
pockets of those bloated monstrosities called 
millionaires, who have become such on the 
daily drudgery of the poor, in which thousands 
of children of tender age are included. Think 
of it! While you are resting in a comfortable 
bed, while those you love are enjoying the 
luxury of rest, while the millionaires are strut- 
ting and puffing about in fine linen and in an 
insufferable atmosphere of snobbish pomposity, 
thousands of mere mites are toiling hard all day, 
and some all night, in the mills and commercial 
shambles of the poor wherein the millionaires 
hatch their golden hoards. Do you realize it? 
Do the seething population of America realize 
the horrible slavery they are permitting to exist 
in the land of the free? 

Land of the free indeed! Land of greed and 
grab I would rather call a country which in the 
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twentieth century permits such a system of 
barbaric slavery to exist. In this country, in 
old lag-behind Britain, such things existed one 
hundred years ago, but even we have banished 
that crime, while America still nurses it in its 
bosom. Will you not end it? Will you put 
forth your great power and influence to strike 
down this hideous and disgusting and selfish 
practice? What else is it but a most horrible 
form of slavery ? 

Dear Mr. Roosevelt, its victims are dumb. 
They are as helpless as those poor tortured 
vivisected animals are, whom your noble phy- 
siologists annually sacrifice upon the altar of 
vivisectional research. They are as bound and 
helpless as are the poor dumb animals I refer 
to, whose mute sufferings are unheeded by a 
hurrying, scurrying, gold-grabbing world, in- 
tent on coining the metal which its members 
cannot take away with them when they step 
|forward into The Great Unknown. The dumb 
‘slaves I appeal for are little children—children 
who never asked to be born, and to whom at 
any rate we owe the right of freedom. Call to 
your aid the American Federation of Labour 
and ask it for a few statistics, and if your blood 
does not turn cold you are less than human, 

Speak out, then, from the great position you 
occupy. Of what use to be a sovereign, be it 
spelt Monarch or President, if not to use the 
influence you possess for good? Is the cult of 
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gold the only object of life? Is love and kind- 
ness never to know existence, or to help in 
governing mankind? On all sides mighty Man 
tries to govern without woman’s help. His 
failure is vast! It would be ludicrous if not so 
sad. Let him give her a chance of tidying up 
the houses he has made such a mess of. 
Though he has dragged her very low, there are 
some who are yet capable of helping him, if he 
will allow them. Asa Woman, I appeal to you 
to raise your voice against, and use your influ- 
ence to put down, this horrible slavery, which 
is a disgrace and a crime unspeakable. 

Long ago the North fought the South to end 
the negro slavery ; yet a slavery more repulsive 
is allowed to reign on in your Southern States 
to attract your Northern dollars! Almighty 
dollar! And the country that tolerates this 
professes to be Christian, and pretends to be 
shocked when the freethinker laughs at the 
Christian and his deeds. What imperial 
humbug ! 

Once more as a woman, as a human being, I 
appeal to you to speak out, and try and end 
this ghastly slavery. Horrible as is ceaseless 
toil of the adult poor, it bears no measure of 
comparison with America’s Giant Crime—‘‘ The 
ceaseless daily and nightly slavery of little 


‘children.’’ 


Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE DIXIE. 


Glen Stuart, 
Annan, N. B., July 2. 


Your magazine is a most interesting one, and I am much obliged to you 


Jor sending it to me. 


I read it with great pleasure. 


Believe me, very truly yours, 


FLORENCE DIXIE. 


SCHOPENHAUER ON DEATH 


ApDoLF HEPNER 


{In my estimation of the Philosopher of Frankfurt, I differ materially with those Critics who have 
judged him solely by his whimsical, perverted views, mental monstrosities and absurdities, or by the unplcas- 
ant phases of his character, disposition and mentality, without, at thesame time, giving this peculiar man due 
eredit for his wise, refreshing and immortal mental productions. 

I particularly disagree with their idea that Schopenhauer’s ‘‘Philosophy of Life’? exposes only the weak- 


nesses of the commonplace. 


On the contrary, it appears to me that every liberal-minded man must find 


something to stimulate him in the diversified lines of thought of this odd Pessimist. 
There is even no disposition on my part to deny that I, an old time Editor, have been much impressed by 


Schopenhauer's 
constrained to self-examination thereby. 


judgment of the pompous importance of the newspaper writer, and that I have been 


For every passage in Schopenhauer which proyoked me by its paradoxes, I found two which gave me 


extreme pleasure. 


But his doctrine of the nothingness of life, and his theory of death tinted with Buddhism, which he bases 
thereon, haye appeared to me as a positive social evil, being anti-social in their nature. 

I believe that this fact alone will demonstrate the worthlessness of Schopenhauer’s “Philosophy” and the 
untenability of its claims to the dignity ofa “‘System.’’ Since all sciences and arts, without exception, concede 
their highest purpose to be the refinement of mankind and the beautifying of existence, there can be no room 
for a theory, which in such direct opposition to this purpose engenders moodishness and a disgust for life. 

For this reason I haye undertaken the little labor of gauging Schopenhaucr's ideas on death by the life 


philosophy of Socialism. 


It is a task worth while, especially in America, because here the lives of the poor are, 


if possible, held cheaper by the ruling class than in Europe.—ADOLPH HEPNER. ] 


HE opinions of philosophers 
@ and non-philosophers re- 
garding death, depend en- 
tirely upon their view of 
life : its essence, its value 
and its aim. 

He prizes life highly be- 
cause of the aesthetic 
pleasures he may derive 
from it, who has become 
imbued with ideals, and knows how to 
take the world philosophically ; he will 
not be attracted by the thought of early 
death, while he feels mentally and 
physically sound, so long as the ele- 
ments of material want do not break 
injury over his head. On the contrary, 
he will try to ward off death to the last 
possible moment, not only from himself 


and those dear to him, but from all 
others as well. 

In addition to this class of men, 
we distinguish another which loves 
life, though not from pre-eminently 
aesthetic or ideal motives, but rather 
for the satisfaction to be derived 
from the gratification of the desire 
for pleasure mainly of a_ material 
kind. 

The difference between these two 
classes may be thus defined: The 
first, whose lives are inseparably inter- 
twined with aesthetic, ideal and 
philosophical aims, value the lives of 
others as they do their own, while 
those, who can wrest only sensual 
pleasure from life, become cold, egotis- 
tic and indifferent to their fellow-men, 
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though most inordinately fond of their 
own little ‘‘1.” 

While the class first specified is 
animated by the desire of averting 
irrational and untimely death from all 
humanity without exception, the class 
next indicated prosecute but one end, 
that of advancing their individual 
interests even at the price of the life or 
the health of their fellow-men. 

In conjunction with this second class, 
we come to consider those elements 
whose crude conception of the struggle 
for life degrades the latter to beastly 
battle for food, in which the one who 
manages to get on top, if he wishes to 
maintain his supremacy, may not 
scruple to crush the very life out of 
others—indirectly of course—be it by 
excessive demands on their strength in 
his service, or by niggardly saving in 
the direction of precaution to avert 
accidents. 

The man who has ensured his life, so 
far as material want is concerned, at 
the cost of others’ welfare, will con- 
sider the premature death of his 
victims and of those sacrificed by 
others of his kind, as a lesser evil than 
having his own career cut short. 

We have now come to the third class 
of men—those with contempt for life. 
These may be subdivided in quite a 
number of orders. There is one 
characteristic common to all—the 
stereotyped assertion that ‘‘it is all the 
same, whether I die today or to- 
morrow.” Of course, not all who say 
this, mean what they say. Experience 
teaches us, that many of those who 
pretend to square accounts with 
heaven daily, are only too delighted to 
wander for a good long while through 
this earthly vale, 

Naturally we except those hopeless- 
ly lost, the comfortless, the helpless, 
the very infirm aged, lonely deserted 
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invalids, the martyrs to suffering, the 
incurably decrepit; also those ostra- 
cized or threatened with the ostracism 
of society—for some fault of their own. 

It need not surprise us to hear these 
latter declare non-existence preferable 
to existence. Their avowal of opinion 
may be accepted as honest and we 
may contemplate the possibility of any 
one of these severing the thread of his 
own life. 

However, we do not wish to deal 
with this category, but with those who 
despise life for some trivial reason or 
for no sensible cause at all; who con- 
sider the destruction of human beings 
—most generally the death of others, 
but sometimes their own—a mere 


bagatelle. 
First rank is accorded to those who 
are Oblase with their sensibilities 


blunted, who declare as a matter of 
principle that their sojourn on this 
earth is a burden, a nuisance, a horror, 
and who laud Friend Hain as a 
philanthropist and a redeemer. 

Then we have the absolute believer 
in the Bible, accepting the strenuous 
struggle and the battle for the earthly 
comforts to which he considers himself 
entitled as a punishment meted out to 
mankind for Adam’s fall from grace; 
therefore, to him the hour of death is a 
mercy granted by heaven. 

Thirdly, we have the Pessimist, 
whose experience, or his understanding 
of them, have been so evil as to render 
his faith in his kind weak and waver- 
ing. To him life in its entity appears 
vain and for naught. To sucha one, 
an early, sudden death is a matter of 
indifference. 

Fourthly, the — social-politically 
passive amongst proletarians, who 
consider the present laws of society, 
governing rich and poor, as immutable 
and unchangeable, are no more lost to 
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acknowledge premature death as a 
milder dispensation of so-called kindly 
nature, than the hard fate of a life-long 
struggle for subsistence, and the crush- 
ing slavery of labor. Thus far, we see 
four types having a contempt for life 
and but one that prizes it highly. 

We see the d/ase, the strong believers 
in the Bible, the Pessimists, and the 
passive social-political proletarian, all 
given to bragging, more or less, of 
their state of preparation for their 
journey into ‘‘that unknown bourn.”’ 

These four categories by no means 
exhaust the ranks of those braggarts, 
for the two worst remain to be 
mentioned: soldiers and ultra revolu- 
tionists, who always have one leg in 
the grave. For, the servants of war 
and revolutionists on general principles 
know that some day they may be 
forced to face death; the former by 
virtue of orders issued by their 
superiors, admitting no debate; the 
latter as a result of the spirits they 
have conjured up and which they can- 
not exorcise. 

A great temptation to swagger, to 
boast of bravery and unselfish forget- 
fulness of their own individual interests 
is caused by this possibility of having 
to meet death. At any rate, it results 
in an undervaluation of life and in the 
notion that early death is a trifle. 

This barbarous contempt of life is 
frequently introduced into literature and 
poetry by men of otherwise illustrious 
names. It has been, up to the present, 
much more boldly manifested by 
Americans than by Germans. 

Modern Socialism was the first to 
call a halt on this barbarism, this con- 
tempt of life, by disclosing to the 
weary laden the gates of joy and 
happiness, and by its threat to force 
them despite those who kept them 
barred. 
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The watch-word of Socialism is not 
“to die” but ‘‘to live.” To live gladly, 
to live rationally, to live comfortably, 
to live industriously in order to live 
usefully, that is to say, promoting the 
general welfare. Socialism demands 
that we live, so long as we may in 
honor and decency, and that we die in 
resignation and dignity when death is 
inevitable, when nature or sacred duty 
imperatively exact it from us. 

Socialism prohibits throwing our 
lives away aimlessly or carelessly, or 
courting death frivolously; but it de- 
mands preparation to meet it calmly, 
whenever it may appear. 

Moreover, one of the important ex- 
actions of Socialism is that the stumb- 
ling blocks and limitations of present 
social conditions be removed. It 
exacts that we clear away the cruel 
obstructions which burden, embitter or 
shorten the lives of the majority, and 
that these conditions be replaced by 
more rational ones. 

Socialism therefore essentially de- 
clares itself an element for the preser- 
vation and prolongation of life, and 
opposes the absurd theory, that love of 
life and.clinging to it are synonymous 
with cowardice, and fear of death. We 
are required to live, so long as we may 
render the world better service by 
living than by dying. 

Socialism obligates us to live and aid 
in the work of reconstruction, and 
later, in the preservation’ of the 
structure. As a reward it permits us 
to enjoy all pleasures which we may 
honorably attain. 

According to this interpretation, our 
inclination or our determination to live 
the longest, most useful and most in- 
fluential life possible, becomes the 
rightful heritage of our humanity, and 
in this we permit no philosopher, no 
pessimist, no dynamiter, to dispute us. 
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After the disquisition on the funda- 
mental principles of the Socialistic 
philosophy of life, we will examine 
Arthur Schopenhauer’s doctrine of 
death. 

In advance, I would caution those 
not acquainted with Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, against allowing themselves to 
be led to form an unfavorable opinion 
of his entire mental labor, based upon 
the following criticism, which is un- 
favorable to him, for he is interesting 
and instructive, although his theory of 
the ‘‘World as Will and Thought,’’ 
scarcely finds more followers at the 
present day, than Hartmann’s so-called 
‘Philosophy of Unconsciousness.”’ 

In spite of much that is difficult to 
comprehend, incomprehensible and 
without comprehension in Schopen- 
hauer’s works, they will continue to 
live by virtue of the immense amount 
of genuine, deep philosophy of life and 
the enlightening truths embodied in 
them, not only in his main production, 
“The World as Will and Thought,” 
but especially in his two last volumes 
entitled ‘‘Parerga and Paralipomena.”’ 

It is as the pessimist ‘‘par excel- 
lence,” as evinced by his discourse on 
life and death, that we may venture to 
say he has been a detriment to society. 

Schopenhauer bases his disquisition 
on death on the following common- 
place wisdom : 

“Birth and death are equally 
essential to life and balance each other 
as reciprocal conditions, as the 
extremes of all manifestations of 
lies”? 

Very true, but in order that the 
balance between birth and death be 
not destroyed, those born must live out 
fully the life allotted to them. The 
balance is lost when the flower of 
youth and strength is sacrificed at the 
bloody altar of the battle of arms or 
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succumbs to consumption in the battle 
for existence. 

The balance is lost when those 
destined to be the mothers of the race 
prematurely lose the advantage of 
youth in the yoke of wage earners. 

Here at the very beginning of 
Schopenhauer’s discussion, we find the 
vital error which undermines his entire 
philosophy of death: Ignoring the 
circumstance, that the present social 
system excludes the vast majority of 
men from prolonging life to its natural 
limit, but that conditions might be 
induced and _ established, whereby 
death would reap a less premature 
harvest. 

When we stand at the bier of a dear 
friend, whose career has been termin- 
ated by old age and its attendant ills, 
who has had enough of life to relin- 
quish a continuation uncomplainingly, 
and who has, moreover, either provided 
for his children or knows that they are 
strong enough to stand alone, we see 
no cause for poignant grief outside of 
his close family circle. 

There we may say with Schopen- 
hauer ‘“‘Birth and death are equally 
essential to life.” 

Life in nature presents an uninter- 
rupted process of rejuvenation; it is 
even so in the life of the human race: 
one comes, one goes, one dies and one 
is born. The recognition of this fact, 
which is part of the earliest experience 
of dawning youthful consciousness, 
makes the thought of one day having 
to depart appear so self-evident that it 
is only on the rarest occasions that we 
feel impelled to give it any attention. 
Principally we think of it when our own 
or some one else’s last hour seems 
about to strike ere the hand has jour- 
neyed quite around the dial. 

Therefore I insist that a discussion 
of death must be based on certain 
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classifications. The legitimate claims 
of a man in the zenith of life merit a 
different consideration from the oft- 
times questionable demands of those 
about to hear the ‘‘ All aboard”’ call of 
the grim conductor. 

Schopenhauer entirely fails to make 
such distinctions. He offers to all the 
same suggestion that death be regarded 
the same as sleep. For instance, he 
says (Chap. 54, Vol. 1 of ‘‘ Will and 
Thought”): ‘So far as individual 
bodily consciousness is concerned, it is 
interrupted daily by sleep. Deep sleep 
does not differ from death, to which 
there is often a transition, as in the case 
of freezing to death, except in its futur- 
ity, in the period of awakening.” 

Schopenhauer could not overlook the 
fact that the difference between sleep 
and death is in the awakening, but he 
tries to nullify the latter, make it a side 
issue, a matter of slight importance, 
and gets himself philosophized into the 
following syllogisms: 

1. Awakening is a matter of the 
future, not of the present. 

2. Life or reality properly is in the 
present, not in the past or the future. 

3. I have no being in the past or the 
future, but in the present. I exist now 
at this time and this time is the present. 

4. Awakening from sleep lies in the 
future; since life is in the present only, 
the question of an awakening has no 
existence at all for me; therefore falling 
asleep or dying are the same to me. 

I think anyone can easily unravel the 
false deduction. 

We need only take into consideration 
the fact that just prior to falling asleep 
we have a lively anticipation of a prob- 
able awakening. 

We die unconscious or, we Free- 
thinkers, fully convinced that there is 
no awakening from death. 

It strikes me that a serious philoso- 
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pher like Schopenhauer might have 
dispensed with this childish comparison 
between sleep and death, not only 
because of the vital difference in the 
human consciousness before falling 
asleep and before death, but also on 
account of the totally different treat- 
ment to which a falling asleep man and 
a dying man is subjected. The former 
is left in peace and the latter kept alive 
by every known means. 

This trick of Schopenhauer of at- 
tempting to juggle away the fact of 
awakening, because life is only in the 
present and awakening is futurity,— 
this manoeuvre I shall certainly char- 
acterize as being unphilosophical. For 
philosophically considered, the present 
in itself can not be considered an entity, 
independent of the past or the future. 
On the contrary, the present is the link 
between the past and the future; the 
end of the past and the beginning of 
the future. 

In my opinion it would be an abuse 
of the conception to place life and 
death on the same plane as does Scho- 
penhauer, because the awakening is in 
the future, while life is in the present. 

To be sure, life is presence. I con- 
cede that to Schopenhauer; but the 
present is always stepping forward 
with one foot planted in the future, and 
the future is so firmly bound to the 
present, that we can not conceive of its 
being separable from the latter, but as 
a continuation. 

The whole structure of Schopen- 
hauer’s doctrine, according to my idea, 
suffers from his conception of present, 
which is philosophically and mathe- 
matically false, and which Schopen- 
hauer has delegated a most important 
function in his works. 

At this juncture attention must be 
called to the sophistry which Schopen- 
hauer has evolved by means of his 
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juggling with the present, with the 
view of making plausible his doctrine, 
that death is a very unimportant 
secondary matter. 

He thus deduces: 

1. Time is infinite. 

2. The time in which I live is the 
present. 

3. Time without a present is incon- 
ceivable. 

4. It follows: Since there will al- 
ways be a present in infinite time and 
my life is the present, death, though it 
may rob me of consciousness, cannot 
deprive me of the present. Even 
when I shall have died, I shall not 
have ceased to exist in the universe, 
though it be but as a grain of dust. 

To such irresponsible, mental 
legerdemain does a philosopher, whose 
works are otherwise replete with im- 
mortal wisdom, resort, in order to 
delude us regarding death, and to foist 
upon us his view that an existence as a 
grain of dust may be philosophically 
placed on a par with conscious exist- 
ence. 

Schopenhauer was quite serious in 
his view, for in the second volume of 
his main work he reverts to this subject 
in the following terms (No. 41): 

‘‘How, you ask, the indestructibility 
of mere dust, crude matter, is to be 
accepted as a continuation of our- 
selves?” “Oh! Do you know this 
dust? Can you tell what it is, and 
what its potency? Learn to know it 
ere despising it. This matter, now 
dust and ashes, dissolved in water, will 
reappear in the form of crystals, shine 
as a metal and emitting electric sparks 
will by means of its galvanic tension 
produce force, which shall disintegrate 
the closest combinations and reduce 
earths to metals; yes, out of itself it 
will be converted into plants and 
animals, and out of its mysterious 
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source will develop that life you are so 
fearful of losing. Is it nothing at all to 
live on as such matter ?”’ 

Well, that is all true and has long 
since become the common property of 
the educated classes, who are aware 
that no form of matter or force is 
destroyed in the universe. 

It is the doctrine of the great pioneer 
Mayer of Heilbronn. 

Conceding that the individual counts 
for no more in the universe than do his 
ashes later in the realm of the inorganic, 
conceding that our existence as a grain 
of dust need not put us to the blush in 
the presence of our human conscious- 
ness, I must again assume that all of 
us to whom that magnificent affinity 
pose in the universe is assigned, would 
prefer to exhaust our time on earth, 
before taking up our mission of flying 
around as dust through endless cycles 
of time, or mixing with millions, bil- 
lions, trillions, quadrillions of tiny 
molecules. 

Before starting out on this gigantic 
undertaking we ought surely not be 
denied the privilege of living out vigor- 
ously our term on this earth in a merry, 
happy, healthy long life. 

On the one hand Schopenhauer lauds 
the contempt of death peculiar to the 
Hindoos, and on the other the pre- 
viously described faith in the inde- 
structibility of our essence as a result 
of Nature’s law of the preservation of 
force. 

So far as the Hindoo contempt for 
life is concerned, we had a gruesome 
instance of it during the last year, in 
the Indian starvation districts, as well 
as in the region of the Bubonic plague. 

If Schopenhauer were alive today, 
the recollection of the praise bestowed 
on the Hindoo contempt of death 
would cause a feeling of secret horror 
to creep over him. For it is due to this 
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contempt of death that the Hindoo 
population has not rebelled against 
starvation, nor supported the sanitary 
measures absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent the spreading of the plague. 

So far as a believer in the indestructi- 
bility of our being is concerned, that is 
the preservation of force, that, as has 
been said, has long been the common 
property of the educated community, 
without having become, as Schopen- 
hauer expected, ‘‘A solace for the 
certainty of death,” if we can keep at 
bay so long as we find pleasure in life ; 
however, if death snatches a man in 
the flower of his life, in the midst of 
labor for the commonwealth, and the 
enjoyment to which he is entitled, the 
promising eternal dust career cannot be 
regarded 2s a consolation or a compen- 
sation, but we die with dignity because 
violent resistence to Nature’s forces is 
useless and ridicuious. 

It is amusing now, to read what 
Schopenhauer added on writing that 
passage in 1844: 

‘‘The doctrine of the indestructibility 
of our essence is probably inaccessible 
to many, because they have grown up 
under false teaching, and cannot 
assimilate the new doctrine.” 

He continues: ~ ‘‘As® the :result,of 
such development we now (1844) see 
the Socialists amongst the spoiled 
workingmen of England, the Young- 
Hegelians amongst spoilt students de- 
graded to a purely, physical view, 
leading to the result: Edite, bibite, 
post mortem nulla voluptas (eat, drink, 
after death there is no pleasure) which 
may be characterized as bestiality.” 

To my _ notion, this passage is 
especially amusing, because the de- 
cades which have meanwhile passed 
have proved exactly the contrary ; 
that the Socialistic party is a society 
composed mainly of idealists, though 
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Schopenhauer, on the first appearance 
of social reformers in the workingmen’s 
movement of England and France, saw 
in them, through want of comprehen- 
sion only the representatives of the 
coarsest materialism, and branded 
them as ignorami, as advocates of 
‘“‘bestiality” who preached “eating, 
drinking and amusing oneself, because 
there was nothing after death.” 

By the way, the fact is, that the 
great law of the preservation of force 
was welcomed by none more eagerly 
than by Socialists, for the reason that 
it supports the argument of Socialism 
against the presumption of capitalistic 
individualism, and against the impu- 
dent claims of fortune’s favorites, of 
having been evolved out of themselves. 
For the law of the preservation of 
Nature’s force teaches us, if it has not 
otherwise dawned on us, that our indi- 
vidual power is the result of the stored, 
preserved energy of countless genera- 
tions of the earth’s population. 

To be sure, Socialism prescribes the 
material enjoyment of life as condi- 
tional to the attainment of ideal goals; 
to be sure Socialism says: edite, bibite, 
eat and drink. But long before Social- 
ism was at all popular in Germany, the 
catch word‘ First an honest beefsteak, 
then aesthetic tea,’’ was in circulation 
amongst educated people. 

Schopenhauer requires contempt of 
death from us, although in contradic- 
tion to his requirements he arrives at 
the following result: 

1. The will to live is the 
essence of man and 

2. That this will to live is, in itself, 
blind and unconscious. 

This deduction once more causes 
Schopenhauer to contradict himself, as 
immediately thereafter he says: 

“Tf it is the idea of non-existence 
that makes death appear so terrible to 
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us, then we would have to regard the 
time ere we came into existence with 
great horror. For it is incontrovertibly 
true that non-existence after death 
cannot differ from non-existence prior 
to birth; therefore it is no more de- 
plorable. An eternity passed before 
our advent, but that does not cause us 
the least horror. In contrast to this 
we contemplate a second eternity of 
non-existence, following the short inter- 
mezzo of our ephemereal existence as 
unbearably hard. Has this thirst for 
existence been caused by our having 
tested it and found it inexpressibly 
beautiful ?”’ 

On the next page we find: 

‘“‘To mourn because of the time 
when we shall not be is quite as absurd 
as to lament for the time when we were 
not; for it is a matter of indifference 
whether the time which does not fill 
our life stands in the relation of the 
past or the present.” 

The philosopher makes two asser- 
tions here: 

1. The past is of the same import- 
ance, as regards our existence, as the 
future, and as we have no cause to 
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complain of not having lived prior to . 


our birth, we need feel no longing in 
future. 

2. The evil experiences which life 
has brought us should engender a 
longing for the paradise of nothingness 
in our hearts. 

I have several responses to make to 
these irresponsible statements : 

The past and the future are under 
no circumstances of the same import- 
ance to those living during the present 
century. 

None of us regret not having been 
born two hundred years ago, when a 
journey of a hundred miles was a 
wearisome undertaking, when so many 
of the great discoveries in the sciences 
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and arts, which today fill us with joy, 
had not been made, and when the plain 
man, to which class of the population we 
belong, was devoid of the sturdy self- 
possession which characterizes our 
present life. 

Let us transpose ourselves into the 
past, when reading and writing was 
the privilege of a select few, when the 
base-born passed their lives in ignor- 
ance, humility and fear of a higher 
power. Then which of us feels dis- 
posed to complain because he has been 
spared having to live through such a 
past ? ‘ 

The future is a different matter: 

You have children whom you want 
to see grow up, and stand squarely on 
their own feet. Is this desire so un- 
reasonable that the justification, your 
wish not to die as yet, may be im- 
peached by the query: ‘‘Do you then 
regret not having lived in the past 
century ?”’ 

He who has no bodily offspring, may 
have children of his brain. These are 
intellectual aims or efforts for the com- 
mon weal in which he is interested and 
which he desires to advance. 

We Socialists, all of us, are but at 
the beginning of our labors, and are 
laboring to see society in its finished 
state arrive at the co-operative stage. 
We need not be backward in confessing 
openly and freely, that we would like 
to live; and that as long as possible, in 
order to live to see the advancement of 
Socialistic understanding, reach a new 
stage. 

Every architect wants to see his 
building completed. Our hopes, how- 
ever, are not so sanguine. We know 
that the evolution will take place quite 
slowly ; .but we would like to remain 
until we have the assurance that our 
striving has not been all in vain. 

Of course, we are convinced that the 
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drop will finally hollow the stone; but 
it is not immodest or irrational for a 
man not to want the happiness of a 
real demonstration of the effectiveness 
of his labor to elude him, if he has any 
power to prevent it doing so. 

If any one is such a pessimist as to 
believe that the world cannot change, 
but must always remain as it is, with 
its sharply defined differences between 
the rich and the poor, the learned and 
the unlettered, the sane and the 
criminal—he who believes thus will 
truly find no charm in witnessing the 
evolution of the future. But we, who 
believe in progress, because we can see 
it and are helping to bring it about, we, 
the architects, are not guilty of any 
unnatural desire when we wish to see 
all the scaffolding in order. 

When Schopenhauer wrote his main 
work, sixty years ago, he could hardly 
have predicted to what importance 
‘hygiene’ would have attained every- 
where two generations later, both in 
practice and in theory, a science whose 
application to the life of a nation is 
nothing less than an official proclama- 
tion of the idiocy, of the stupid auda- 
city which assures us, that a man, who 
lets an opportunity of dying pass unno- 
ticed, because he prizes life, isa coward. 

According to Schopenhauer, we 
ought to rejoice if we can get rid of life 
without an effort on our part. 

In his sixth volume (the second of 
his ‘‘Parerga and Paralipomena’’), he 
expresses himself as follows: 

‘« Mature consideration of the subject 
leads to the result that complete non- 
existence is preferable to an existence 
like ours; therefore, rationally, the 
thought of the cessation of our exist- 
ence or the thought of a time in which 
we may not be, cannot be any more 
painful to us than the idea that we 
might never have been.” 
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The nonsense of this theory may also 
be demonstrated without difficulty. 

The idea that I might not have been 
can not sadden me, because I can dissi- 
pate it as being untrue and inconceiv- 
able, for I know that I am, though 
called into being without volition on 
my part. But I recognize the thought, 
that there will be a time in which I 
shall not be, as a fundamental truth, 
and I know furthermore that the lives 
of many might be prolonged under cer- 
tain social conditions not existing at 
present. 

It is plain to us that humanity of the 
present day, by referring to Schopen- 
hauer’s idea of possible non-existence, 
can not lessen the burden of the guilt, 
which it assumes by permitting the 
greater part of its contemporaneous 
humanity to be doomed to premature 
death through overwork, confinement 
in unhealthy surroundings, lack of food 
and physical care, and by murdering 
their self-respect. 

In the foregoing quotation from 
Schopenhauer that non-existence is 
preferable to an existence like ours, I 
see the height of Pessimism which has 
been climbed by many philosophers 
and non-philosophers before him, 
amongst others by the unknown author 
of the Biblical book, ‘‘ Preacher Kohe- 
let,” which begins with the sentence 
‘Vain and void; all is void and vain.”’ 

Schopenhauer has worked out a com- 
plete system of the nothingness of 
existence, and in the addition thereto 
(Chap. 2, Vol. 2 of ‘‘Parerga and Para- 
lipomena’’) he specifies as follows: 

This nothingness is expressed in 
every form of existence, in the infinity 
of time and space in contradistinction 
to the finiteness of the individual as 
regards both; in the ephemeral present 
(as the sole manner of presence of the 
reality); in the interdependence and 
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relativeness of all things; the constant 
Genesis without being; the constant 
desire without gratification; the con- 
stant obstruction to attainment of which 
life consists until it is once overcome.” 

Well, all that Schopenhauer here 
states, we have to accept as part of 
Nature’s processess, but it does not 
prove the nullity of life. 

Even the terrible St. Louis tornado 
of May 27th, 1896, which clearly im- 
presses us with the helplessness of men 
against the elements of nature, even 
that is no argument in favor of the 
nothingness of life. 

For on the other side of the Kocky 
mountains, the tornado is an unknown 
quantity, and future science will find 
some means of protecting our regions 
from such devastations. 

If the human race at the present time 
was subjected to unfavorable demon- 
strations from above and below on the 
part of nature only, it would be but too 
glad to pay this bill without any com- 
plaint; but what embitters life incom- 
parably more is the injustice to which 
the weak and helpless are subjected by 
dominant powers of the earth; the 
slavery of labor, by unfair advantage, 
the dependency of the propertyless 
class on property-owner class. 

Speaking of the nothingness of life, 
this might, to a certain extent, be true 
of those who have nothing and are 
nothing. Those, who are somebody 
and—be it materially or ideally—own 
something, if blessed by health, should 
thank their fate for being permitted to 
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appear at all on the scene, instead of 
vituperating the ‘‘nullity of existence.” 
It would be far more seemly to attest 
the reality of existence by an attempt 
to storm its heights. 

I said before, he who is somebody or 
possesses something should refrain 
from reiterating the ‘‘nullity of exist- 
ence;” possibly those who are nothing 
and have nothing might complain of 
the ‘‘nullity of existence.” 

But even this is wrong and non- 
sensical. 

Even for him, who is nothing and 
has nothing, there is a way to make 
life worth living, and to create for him- 
self a happiness which no one can 
wrest from him, which many who are 
somebody and possess scmething have 
been denied or which they fail to 
recognize. 

This happiness is comprised of three 
Ls: Literature, Learning, Love. 

By means of my formula of the three 
Ls— Literature, Learning, Love— 
everyone, though he is nothing and 
poor, can render his life not only toler- 
able, but so beautiful that the idea of 
premature death would fill him with 
regret. 

And by virtue of my formula of the 
three Ls, I hereby re-christen the poor 
old proposition of the nothingness of 
life to the far better doctrine of the 
‘‘Fullness of Life.”’ 

He who accepts my formula of the 
three Ls must undoubtedly throw 


Schopenhauer’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Death”’ 
overboard. 
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To the Honorable Justices of the Court of 
Claims of the United States : 

Your petitioner, H. Gaylord Wilshire, re- 
spectfully represents unto your Honors : 

I. That your petitioner is a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of the City of 
Toronto, Province of Ontario, Canada; that he 
has always yielded true allegiance to the govern- 
ment of the United States of America; that he 
has never in any way voluntarily aided, abetted 
or given encouragement to rebellion against 
said government; that he is the owner of the 
claim hereinafter set forth, never having sold or 
assigned the same or any part thereof. 

2. That in October, I901, your petitioner 
was, and from that time until the present time 
has been and still is the editor and publisher of 
a periodical publication called WuiLsHIRE’s 
MonTHLY MAGAZINE; that said WILSHIRE’S 
MoNTHLY MAGAZINE was in October, Igor, has 
been to the present time and still is and each 
issue thereof has been, exclusively in print, 
regularly issued monthly at stated periods, 
issued and published from a known office of 
publication, without addition by writing, mark 
or sign, bearing respective dates of issue, num- 
bered consecutively, formed of printed paper 
sheets without board, cloth, leather or other 
substantial binding such as distinguish printed 
books for preservation from periodical publica- 
tions, originated and published for the dissem- 
ination of information of a public character, 
devoted to literature, having a legitimate list of 
subscribers and not designated primarily for 
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advertising purposes or for free circulation or 
for circulation at nominal rates, and conforming 
in all respects to the requirements of the postal 
laws, rules and regulations for admission to the 
United States mail as second-class mail matter. 

3. That in October, 1901, said WiILSHIRE’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE being then published as 
aforesaid, your petitioner made application to 
the Postmaster at New York City to have 
said magazine entered as second-class mail 
matter in the United States mail, making such 
application and the accompanying affidavit in 
the usual form prescribed by the Postoffice 
Department and also submitted the November 
issue of said magazine containing all the charac- 
teristics above mentioned and your petitioner in 
all other respects conformed to all of the 
requirements of the postal laws, rules and regu- 
lations necessary to secure admission for said 
magazine to the United States mail as second- 
class. 


4. That your petitioner at the time of mak- 
ing such application was about to send out the 
November issue of said magazine and was 
required by said Postmaster in New York City 
to deposit money sufficient for third-class post- 
age upon such copies of said November issue 
thus mailed, pending a decision of the Post- 
office Department at Washington on the 
admissibility of said magazine as second-class 
mail matter; that your petitioner sent out in 
said October, 1901, said copies of the November 
issue of said WILSHTRE’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
by mail through said New York Postoffice 
depositing with said Postmaster of New York 
a sum of money equal to the amount of third- 
class postage thereon as aforesaid amounting to 
$1,314.40. 

5. That said application for entry as second- 
class mail for said WILSHIRE's MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE was duly forwarded by said Post- 
master at New York City to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General at Washington, whose duty 
itis to pass upon such applications; that said 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, Edwin C. 
Madden, thereupon refused to admit said 
WILSHIRE’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE to the 
United States mail as second-class mail matter. 

6. That the sole reason why said WILSHIRE’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE was refused admission to 
the United States mail as second-class mail 
matter under second-class postage and the only 
rezard wherein the Postoffice Department of the 
government considered said publication not to 
conform to all of the requirements of the postal 
laws, rules and regulations for admission as 
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second-class mail matter, was that said publica- 
tion was designed primarily fcr advertising 
purposes. 

7. That said WiLsHIRE’s MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE did not, in October, 1901, contain and has 
not since that time contained, neither the issue 
of November, I901, presented to the Postoffice 
Department for inspection as aforesaid, nor any 
number before or after that issue, any matter 
advertising any other line of business in which 
the editor and publisher or anyone else con- 
nected with said publication was or is engaged 
or interested or any merchandise or article 
which the editor and publisher or anyone 
connected with said publication had or has to 
sell or in which he or she dealt or deals. 


8. That said November issue submitted to 
said Edwin C. Madden and the Postoffice 
Department for inspection as aforesaid and 
upon which the finding of said Edwin C. 
Madden was based, was in the usual form con- 
sisting of sixty-eight pages including cover 
thereof; that of these pages eleven only were 
devoted to advertising not including the first 
outside page of the cover which contains the 
pictures of the petitioner and President Roose- 
velt and not including eight and one half pages 
devoted to Edwin C. Madden, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, which matter 
devoted to Edwin C. Madden was unsolicited 
by said Edwin C. Madden and was of no value 
to him as advertising and for which he paid 
nothing; that the literary portion of said 
November issue consisted of fifty-six pages not 
inciuding eight and one-half pages devoted to 
Edwin C. Madden as aforesaid; that said 
literary portion was of superior literary excel- 
lence, was contributed by able writers consisting 
in part of articles and matter as follows: An 
Open Letter, from your petitioner to President 
Roosevelt consisting of three pages, urging that 
Edwin C. Madden, the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General be given some other job where 
he could do less damage, an article of two and 
one-half pages by Reverend T. McGrady, an 
article of ten pages by your petitioner on The 
Significance of the Trust, an article of three 
pages by George D. Herron, an article of two 
pages on The City of the Future, by John 
Brisben Walker, three pages consisting of 
twenty letters from as many different sub- 
scribers, entitled, ‘(Our Readers on Madden’s 
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Outrageous Rulings,’’ various shorter articles 
devoted to Socialism and current topics; that 
said WILSHIRE’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE has at 
no time consisted of indifferent or unimportant 
literary matter; that said WILSHIRE’S MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE was not considered by said 
Edwin C. Madden, Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General, or the Postoffice authorities who 
passed upon its admissibility to the mail as 
second-class, to be designed primarily for 
advertising purposes because it contained any 
advertising matter advertising any commodity, 
article, business or merchandise in which your 
petitioner or anyone else connected with or 
having an interest in said magazine was or is 
interested or because of the amount or character 
of the advertising found in the advertising 
columns of said magazine. 

9. That said Edwin C. Madden, Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, and the Postoffice 
authorities declared said WILSHIRE'’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE to be designed primarily for adver- 
tising purposes solely because, in the opinion of 
said Edwin C. Madden, the literary character 
of said magazine was and is such that your 
petitioner receives great publicity and much 
personal advertising and that therefore said 
magazine is deprived of second-cless mail 
privileges for this reason and no other. 

Io. That there is nothing in the postal laws, 
rules or regulations that will deprive a publica- 
tion from second-class mail privileges because 
the author or publisher so conducts his publica- 
tion that he thereby acquires publicity or 
becomes favorably known as a writer, publisher 
or literary personage and secures personal adver- 
tising thereby. 

11. That said WILSHIRE’S MONTHLY MaGa- 
ZINE of November, Igor, conformed to all of 
the requirements of the postal laws, rules and 
regulations governing second-class mail at 
second-class postage; that said Edwin C. Mad- 
den and said Postoffice authorities should have 
declared the November issue of WILSHIRE’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE entitled to admission as 
second-class mail and should have ordered the 
amount of money deposited by your petitioner 
on said November issue in excess of the amount 
required at the rate of second-class postage 
returned to your petitioner. 


Woke Liu in ters H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 
Attorney for Claimant. Claimant. 


A FAVORITE doctrine of the so- 
called ‘‘scientific’’ Socialists is 

the economic inevitability of Socialism. 
The principal champion of this belief 
in this country is H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
publisher of WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, 
formerly the CHALLENGE, first pub- 
lished at Los Angeles, Cal., then re- 
moved to New York City, where, by 
the way, it was denied the privileges of 
second-class mail for the reason, so 
Mr. Wilshire informs us, that the 
Postal Department at Washington de- 
cided that his magazine was merely an 
advertising medium for his personal 
opinions, and that advertising personal 
opinions was as much against the rules 
governing admission to second-class 
rates as advertising soap or saleratus. 
The result was that Wilshire now pub- 
lishes his magazine at Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. Wilshire is the possessor of 
ample means and a college education. 
Fifteen years ago he became a con- 
vert to Socialism. Since that time he 
has been an active worker for Social- 
ism, both in this country and England. 
He is the author of several pamphlets 
on Socialism, some of them having a 
very large circulation. He has gained 
great notoriety during the past year by 
his challenges to Tom L. Johnson, 
Prof. Harper, of Chicago University, 
and particularly to W. J. Bryan, to 
whom he offered $10,000 to debate 
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with him the subject of Socialism. He 
does not ride his hobby like our old 
friend Don Quixote De La Mancha, 


charging imaginary opponents, but 
picking out his man, offers to bet him 
$500 to $5,000 that he can defeat him 
in debate. Mr. Wilshire is a wonderful 
combination of bookmaker and ‘‘scien- 
tific’’ Socialist. He informs us with 
refreshing candor that he wears the 
cap and bells as a means of attracting 
attention to Socialism. He prints 
private letters from lords, dukes, and 
distinguished literary men for the 
reason, so he says, that the knowledge 
of his intimacy with such distinguished 
people will give weight to his parti- 
cular theory of Socialism among people 
who would otherwise be indifferent to 
his views. 

Mr. Wilshire’s particular hobby is 
the economic necessity of Socialism. 
It was to more fully exploit this theory 
that he started the CHALLENGE, now 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. Indeed he 
often refers to it as ‘‘my theory.”’ 

Wilshire’s fundamental postulate is 
that under capitalistic production wages 
of labor are always less than the value 
of the total product; that in conse- 
quence the laborer is unable to buy 
back what he produces; that the 
difference constitutes a surplus which 
remains in the hands of the capitalists ; 
that this surplus accumulates and at 
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more or less regular intervals causes 
industrial crises, when production stops 
until the surplus is disposed of in 
foreign markets, hence the absolute 
necessity of wars of aggression to 
furnish new markets for our goods, and 
new fields for capitalist exploitation ; 
that this production of a national sur- 
plus is an inherent and exclusive 
characteristic of the wage system. 
Most of this I deny. In a general way 
it may be properly claimed that all 
surplus wealth represents unpaid labor. 

But I assert that there is no neces- 
sary connection between this alleged 
surplus and the wage system. We 
could produce a surplus under Social- 
ism, and could eliminate it under 
trustified capitalism. Indeed we see 
that the principal object of a trust is to 
prevent over-production by abolishing 
the inevitable surplus due to the com- 
petition among capitalists for the 
largest individual share of the business. 
This alleged national surplus, by the 
way, is somewhat of a myth. There 
are certain goods and commodities 
‘which we do not produce. To get 
possession of them we produce an 
excess of other goods and commodities 
which we exchange forthem. That is 
to say, we exchange our surplus for 
the surplus of other countries. It is an 
even exchange. Just as much so as 
the surplus wine, honey, oranges and 
wheat which California exchanges for 
the products and commodities of other 
states. 

Mr. Wilshire asserts that Socialism 
is an absolute economic necessity ; that 
it is not a question of whether we like 
it or not; that it is not dependent on 
the awakened intelligence of the work- 
ing class; that, in fact, it is the only 
alternative to almost universal star- 
vation; that within a period not ex- 
ceeding eight or ten years an unem- 
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ployed problem will arise that will 
compel a revolutionary change to 
Socialism. Twelve years ago he 
assured the writer that it was only two 
years off. Since then he has been 
postponing the ‘‘revolution’”’ to five 
years ahead, and is now confidently 
predicting it within a few years from 
date. 

He figures it out this way: Hitherto, 
under the capitalistic system, to quote 
his wards, ‘‘Men have found employ- 
ment in two channels. First, in opera- 
tion of machinery to produce consum- 
ables—coal, flour, cloth, for instance. 
Second, in the operation of machinery 
to produce more machinery—locomo- 
tives, railways, oil refineries, etc.’’ He 
contends that the production of machin- 
ery is about ended; that no further 
machinery is needed, and granting 
that, he asks, “chow are the hundreds 
of thousands who have hitherto been 
making such machinery going to find 
employment when there is no demand 
for their labor?” In the first place, it 
is an egregious error to assume that 
those displaced by machinery find new 
employment in making the new 
If he will read his Marx 
carefully he will see that fallacy ex- 
posed; that no machine is ever used 
for any other purpose than to displace 
labor. It is asserted by competent 
statisticians that the productive power 
of labor through the introduction of 
machinery has increased fifteen fold 
during the last fifty years. If Wil- 
shire’s contention were correct, then 
two-thirds, at least, of the present 
population should be idle ! 

In the second place, it is absurd to 
assert that no more machinery is 
necessary for production — ‘‘locomo- 
tives, railways, oil refineries, etc.’’ 
Where are the statistics that prove that 
railroad building is at an end; that 
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there is and will be no further demand 
for locomotives, oil refineries, steel and 
iron works, etc., etc., or that the 
present ones will last forever ? 

Mr. Wilshire divides the incomes of 
the capitalists into what they ‘‘spend,”’ 
and what they ‘‘save.’’ What they 
use for necessities or luxuries is what 
they ‘‘spend,” what they ‘‘save’’ is 
that part of their income expended in 
the production of new machinery. He 
appears to assume that what is spent is 
a fixed sum that cannot be exceeded, 
that, for instance, a man cannot eat 
more than one dinner at a time, or 
would have use for more than one 
yacht, etc., and that the amount 
‘‘saved’’ cannot be used for the further 
employment of labor. The division is 
a purely fanciful one. Assuming, let 
us say, that a certain capitalist had a 
total income of two millions per year. 
He. “csent, shalf and. ‘‘saved’ the 
other. Assuming that no _ further 
machinery is necessary, Mr. Wilshire’s 
contention is that it will be impossible 
for him to ‘‘spend” the total amount, 
and that in consequence half of his in- 
come must remain idle, and the labor it 
formerly employed remain idle also. I 
would suggest to Mr. Wilshire to drop 
a note to Mr. Carnegie and ask him 
how he expects to be able to ‘‘spend” 
his millions before he dies? Will 
Wilshire contend that if Carnegie’s and 
Rockefellers machinery should last 
forever that the amount thus ‘‘saved”’ 
could not be employed in other ways 
of employing labor, building and 
equipping libraries, founding and en- 
dowing universities, etc.? Aside from 
philanthropy, suppose it were ‘‘up to” 
the millionaires to find employment for 
the displaced workers not needed in 
making new machinery, by employing 
them in building roads, laying out 
parks, building sanitariums, founding 
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libraries and universities, etc., or to be 
dispossessed of their capital and denied 
the power and pleasure in acquiring 
and using it, would they hesitate for a 
moment? Capitalists are ‘‘spending” 
hundreds of millions voluntarily now; 
why would they not do it if the alter- 
native were universal starvation or 
their own expropriation ? 

Like most other so-called ‘‘scientific” 
Socialists, Wilshire has followed Karl 
Marx too blindly in his theory of the 
economic development of capitalism. 
Marx took it for granted that the intro- 
duction of machinery must permanently 
displace labor in ever-increasing num- 
bers. The smaller capitalists were to 
be displaced by the larger. ‘‘One 
capitalist,’ to quote his words, ‘‘always 
kills many.” The middle class were 
to disappear. To quote him again: 
‘“‘Along with the constantly diminish- 
ing number of the magnates of capital, 
who usurp and monopolize all advan- 
tages of this process of transformation, 
grows the mass of misery, oppression, 
slavery, degradation, exploitation.” 
This process, according to Marx, was 
to continue until this great mass of 
‘‘misery, poverty and degradation” 
confronts the small capitalist class, un- 
able to furnish their slaves employ- 
ment, when ‘‘the knell of private 
property sounds. ‘The expropriators 
are expropriated.”’ In other words the 
ultimate break-down of the capitalist 
system comes through the deadlock 
due to its own logical development. 
Marx’s theory has not ‘‘made good.” 
The facts are all against him. But 
this does not in the least feaze the 
‘scientific’ Socialist. If the facts con- 
flict with the Marxian theory, so much 
the worse for the facts. 

I can easily understand why Karl 
Marx writing ‘‘Das Kapital” forty 
years ago was misled in what his 
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severely logical mind deemed must be 
the inevitable results of the economic 
development of capitalism. He did 
not take into due consideration modi- 
fying influences of enormous value. 
As a matter of fact, instead of pro- 
gressive degeneration of the working 
class, statistics prove abundantly that, 
on the contrary, there has been a pro- 
gressive improvement in the economic 
and social condition of that class. In- 
stead of the extinction of the middle 
class, and the total disappearance of 
the small industry, statistics prove that 
the middle class is increasing, and the 
small industry has not yet disappeared. 
The ‘‘scientific’” Socialists confidently 
predicted that the census of 1890 would 
show a marked decrease of the middle 
class. The census showed an increase. 
Then they said the census of 1900 
would show the decrease beyond a 
doubt. The census of 1900 is appear- 
ing, but it furnishes no evidence what- 
ever that the decrease has even com- 
menced. So our “scientific” friends 
will postpone the “total extinction’’ to 
19107 

Indeed, Mr. H. D. Lloyd informs us 
in his book, ‘‘Newest England,”’ that 
in New Zealand, under the effect of 
reforms recently effected by legislation, 
that the tendency there is toward the 
absorption by the middle class of both 
the capitalists and the proletariat. 

Instead of the catastrophic and spec- 
tacular breakdown—political or violent 
—of the present system, predicted and 
expected by the revolutionary, so- 
called scientific Socialists, there is 
every promise that the transition from 
capitalism to co-operation will come by 
progressive measures making for that 
ideal. 

Every evolutionary Socialist is a 
strenuous believer in the inevitability 
of Socialism. Not as an inevitable 
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economic necessity, but due to the 
growing intelligence of the great mass 
of the people, including all classes. 
We believe the present system, with its 
incongruities, its insanely wasteful 
methods of production, and utterly un- 
just distribution, is no longer adapted 
to modern conditions. 

Admitting that the capitalist extrepre~ 
neur performed a useful function in the 
early years of the system, he is now no 
longer needed. If any evidence of 
that fact is wanted let the splendid co- 
operative societies of England answer, 
with their 1,800,000 members, and an 
annual business of nearly $400,000,000, 
and the still more developed co-opera- 
tive business of Denmark, not to 
mention Belgium. In this country 
they are springing up by hundreds, 
showing conclusively that the capitalist 
go-between and labor exploiter is no 
longer necessary as a factor in pro- 
duction. Municipal ownership, where 
tried, proves that we are no longer 
dependent on the capitalist for the 
capital and the brains to carry on 
successfully public service utilities. 
They are already de trop. Like an 
unnecessary organ, using the language 
of biology, they will gradually slough 
from off the body politic. 

The strongest objection, therefore, 
that can be made against revolutionary 
so-called scientific Socialism is that it 
is wzscientific; that like Anarchism, it 
rejects the principle of evolution. Its 
advocates are forced to assert that 
economic and social conditions are 
steadily growing worse; that the 
middle class are rapidly disappearing. 
They seem to think that if they admit 
any possible improvement in present 
economic conditions that the argument 
for Socialism is destroyed, or at least 
greatly weakened. Those assertions 
can only be maintained by disregarding 
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the statistics of every commercial 
country in the world, thus inviting the 
contempt of all well informed people. 

This belief in the imminence of the 
social revolution works injury in 
another way. It raises false expecta- 
tions in the minds of enthusiastic con- 
verts, who, disappointed at the failure 
to realize their expectations within a 
few years, become discouraged and 
drop out of the movement. Every old 
worker in the cause of Socialism will 
call to mind scores and hundreds of 
such cases. This objection does not 
apply to Mr. Wilshire, for he, fortu- 
nately, is not suffering from the pressure 
of economic conditions. The exploita- 
tion of his particular hobby is to him 
a sort of mild dissipation, from which 
he derives as much intellectual enjoy- 
ment as others do from golf or ping- 
pong. Another objection to the 
revolutionary theory is, that converts 
to that theory, who believe that Social- 
ism is coming at a bound, and only a 
few years distant, will lose all interest 
in partial applications of the theory, 
such as voluntary co-operative associa- 
tions, or municipal ownership of public 
utilities; indeed they will become 
bitter opponents of such measures, 
believing that it retards a movement 
that requires only ‘‘a long pull, a 
strong pull and a pull all together’’ to 
realize almost at once. Even Wilshire, 
who has too much intelligence to 
antagonize progressive advances to- 
wards Socialism, thinks it a waste of 
time to advocate them, for before, say 
government ownership of railroads 
could be effected, the ‘‘crash’’ will be 
flere: 

It has also another bad effect. 
Those who believe in the imminence 
of the social revolution, and also in the 
dogma of the ‘‘class struggle,” and the 
implied necessity for separate political 
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action, will naturally regard with 
hatred, and do regard with hatred, all 
those who avow themselves as Social- 
ists but decline to join the Socialist 
political organizations. They may 
admit that workers should all unite for 
immediate political action, but they 
know equally well that the workers will 
not. Economic superstitions are as 
hard to eradicate as theological ones. 
The revolutionary Socialist, therefore, 
while hoping for a universal political 
movement towards Socialism, will hold 
himself free, in the meantime, to aid 
every progressive advance made by 
any political party that makes for the 
Socialist ideal. 

Revolutionary Socialists lay great 
stress on the necessity of a clear-cut 
non-compromising program of political 
action. But future economic develop- 
ment will prove that progress will not 
be made along any clear-cut-and-dried 
lines. Revolutions seldom evolve 
logically. The present political So- 
cialist parties, or the members or 
leaders thereof, will have very little to 
say in regard to the form or method of 
progress. Thus we see that the move- 
ment towards municipal Socialism “is 
led by people outside the ranks of so- 
called scientific Socialism. It will not 
be clear-cut, non-compromising, class- 
conscious, revolutionary-scientific So- 
cialists that will give us public owner- 
ship of railroads and telegraph lines; 
on the contrary, the ‘‘class-conscious” 
fellows will be its bitterest opponents. 
They and the stockholders of those 
national monopolies will work together 
to defeat Socialism, that is to say, to 
defeat the partial and progressive 
application of Socialism. We 
probably, accomplish three-fourths of 
Socialism before a majority of the 
people will have reached that ideal 
‘‘class-conscious’’ state upon which 


will, 
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our “‘scientific”’ friends set such store. 

There will probably never be a 
national election upon which will hinge 
the question of ‘‘all of Socialism or 
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none.” Rather will it be a continuous 
question of ‘‘How Much Socialism Can 
We Get?” 

“Under which king, Bezonian ?”’ 


[Mr. Stuart is one of my old Cali- 
fornian friends, and the foregoing 
article from his pen is taken from the 
Railroad Trainmen’s Journal. 

Yes, he is right. I did tell him some 
twelve years ago that I looked for a 
financial crisis within five years. That 
was in 1890, and the crisis came in 
1893, so I was not a bad prophet. 

It did not usher in Socialism, how- 
ever, for a variety of reasons. We 
were not economically ripe for it. 
There will be no ‘‘necessity” for So- 
cialism until the capitalists cannot find 
places to invest their surplus income in 
profitable undertakings. When that 
occurs, I say, the unemployed problem 
resulting can only be solved by the 
substitution of the co-operative wage 
system for the competitive wage sys- 
tem. I contend that the existing com- 
petitive wage system, by restricting 
the share of labor to what will simply 
give it a living, and giving over to the 
capitalists the whole of the surplus 
product above these necessary wages, 
can only continue as long as the cap- 
italists can find a use for this enormous 
income which is constantly increasing 
with accelerated speed. I contend that 
they are now using it in two ways: 

1. By hiring labor to produce luxur- 
ies for them, 7. ¢., by ‘‘spending’’ 
money. 

2. By hiring labor to make new 
machinery for them, new railroads, 
new sugar refineries, etc., z. ¢, by 
‘‘saving’’ money. 

I have contended that the capitalists 
already ‘‘spend” as much as they know 
how to spend, and that the appearance 


of the ‘‘Trust’’ is significant that the 
day is shortly at hand when they will 
be no longer able to ‘‘save’’ their 
money by building new machinery, 
because the Trust is the outward and 
visible sign that such machinery has 
reached a point of approximate com- 
pletion—in fact, of redundancy. 

This is the crux of my position, and 
I do not see that Mr. Stuart has suc- 
cessfully assailed it. 

I did not say, nor mean to intimate, 
that there would be absolutely no more 
railways or machinery built, or that 
there would not be a demand for labor 
in repairing the existing machinery. 
My point is that when Mr. Morgan 
‘‘merges’’ the railways of the North 
West, it is evident that there are not 
going to be many more trunk lines 
built in that country to compete with 
the allied capital and brains of the 
world. Morgan says there are too 


many roads, and that the ‘‘merger” 


was necessary to prevent more roads 
being built and undue competition 
between the existing roads. Morgan 
says the same thing about the neces- 
sities that lead up to his international 
Steamship Merger. Now, of course, 
after Morgan forms his different mer- 
gers we know that certain labor will 
be required for repairs, and even labor 
required in building more railways and 
ships to finish up odds and ends, but 
we know that from the very origin of 
the ‘‘mergers” there will not be the 
wholesale building that there was in 
the days of first construction. I and 
other Socialists for years had the theory 
that these ‘‘mergers’’ would be an 
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economic necessity, but until the inex- 
orable logic of events forced the cap- 
italists to ‘‘merge,”’ no theories of ours 
ever moved them an iota. Now Mr. 
Stuart would have us believe that the 
capitalists and Mr. Morgan do not 
know their business. 

However, without admitting my con- 
tention, Mr. Stuart says that if the 
capitalists find they cannot employ 
labor in building useful machinery, 
they may give employment to labor in 
building universities, etc., for the sim- 
ple purpose of giving employment. In 
the first place, I cannot conceive of any 
concerted action of all the capitalists 
agreeing to waste their money simply 
to preserve the existing competitive 
system. It needs be concerted, for if 
part build art galleries and the other 
part do not, then the second part will 
keep their capital intact and the first 
part will soon stop trying to save 
society for the benefit of the second 
part, who do nothing. Then the 
absurdity of thinking that the mere 
building of libraries and art galleries 
and universities would for very long 
afford employment for labor. It would 
not be a drop in the bucket, and the 
world would soon be filled to repletion 
with art galleries without pictures, and 
libraries without readers. I think you 
have another guess coming, Mr. Stuart. 

Mr. Stuart says that the labor dis- 
placed by machinery in this country 
did not find re-employment in building 
more machinery. I would like to know 
how ever we could have had our mag- 
nificent industrial equipment, seen all 
over the land, if labor did not build it; 
and I would like to know how labor 
could have been spared to build it if 
machines were not doing their work 
while they labored. Does Mr. Stuart 
think we could have built our railways 
without machinery ? 
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Mr. Stuart says that there could be a 
surplus under Socialism. I deny this. 
We have a surplus today only because 
the competitive wage system prevents 
the laborers getting sufficient wages to 
buy back what they produce. Let us 
have the co-operative wage system, 
whereby men will be able to get what 
they produce, and I guarantee there 
will be no surplus produced. 

Mr. Stuart brings Marx into the 
controversy, and says I follow him 
blindly. I wish to say that I formed 
all my theories about Socialism without 
ever having read a Socialist book and, 
I confess to my shame, without an 
inkling of Marx’s theory. I became a 
Socialist without knowing it, and no 
man was more surprised than myself 
to find it out when I read my first So- 
cialist pamphlet. However, Mr. Stuart 
quotes Marx as having said that ‘‘the 
knell of private property will sound 
when the capitalist class are unable to 
furnish employment.’ Then he says 
Marx, like Wilshire, has not ‘‘made 
good.” Now, certainly we will ‘‘make 
good” if the capitalists cannot furnish 
employment, and inasmuch as they 
have so far been able to furnish em- 
ployment, there has been no test of the 
theory yet. 

The only way we can’t ‘‘make good”’ 
is for the economic trend to become 
evidently against us, by the prospect of 
the capitalists ever being unable to fur- 
nish employment becoming so remote 
as not to be considered a possibility. 
I have already shown why, in my esti- 
mation, the Trust presages no such a 
prospect of affairs. 

As to the condition of the workers 
deteriorating or improving, that is of 
no economic importance. If they are 
producing far more than they get paid 
in wages, and the capitalists find they 
cannot use the surplus so handed over 
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to them, then we will have an insoluble 
unemployed problem, and the question 
of whether the laborers are better off or 
worse off than they were does not enter 
into the discussion at all. The question 
up to the worker is not whether he is 
fed as well as he was in the past, but 
how is he to feed himself in the future 
when he cannot find a job. 

Socialists are not in the least afraid 
to admit that the condition of labor has 
improved in many ways enormously in 
the last fifty years. But does Mr. 
Stuart think that when we have our 
coming crisis and men are unemployed 
that it will fill their stomachs to tell 
them that in 1900 they were better of 
than in 1850? 

Granting all that may be claimed 
about the progress the workingman 
has made in the conditions of existence 
I say that no mere reminding him of 
this is going to make him any less 
hungry when he is next out of a job. 

Mr. Stuart’s fatal mistake is in con- 
founding Public Ownership with So- 
cialism. Public Ownership is simply 
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the basis for the Co-operative Wage 
System. The worker can have no 
great amelioration in his condition 
until he lives and is paid under the Co- 
operative System. Public Ownership 
is a step toward that goal, but stepping 
toward a dinner does not feed a man. 
He is not fed until the food goes down 
his gullet. It is the last act that feeds 
him, and until this is performed, he 
still remains hungry, notwithstanding 
all the steps he may be taking towards 
his dinner. So with the worker. He 
wants Co-operation, and nothing but 
this will satisfy him.. Public Owner- 
ship is a step in the direction of giving 
him the Co-operative System, but you 
might as well argue that a man has 
partially assuaged his thirst because he 
has directed his steps to the river as to 
claim that Public Owriership in itself is 
necessarily of any benefit to labor. 

Public Ownership is a means to an 
end, and on that account is justified, 
but it is a mistake to argue that the 
means can give us a taste of the end 
before we get there.—H. G. W.] 


CURSED 


O, TRADE! O, Trade! 


TRADE! 


would thou wert dead! 


The time needs heart—'tis tired of head! 
Yea, what avail the endless tale 

Of gain by cunning and plus by sale? 
Look up the land, look down the land, 
The poor, the poor, the poor, they stand 
Wedged by the pressing of Trade’s hand 
Against an inward opening door 

That pressure tightens evermore; 

They sigh a monstrous, foul-air sigh 

For the outside leagues of liberty, 
Where Art, sweet lark, translates the sky 
Into a heavenly melody. 


—SIDNEY LANTER. 


8s OCIALISM, as it is under- 
stood today, is a scientific 
philosophy based upon the 
discovery of certain socio- 
logic laws. It, like all 
other great revolutionary 
discoveries, has passed 
through a period of roman- 
ticism and airy metaphysi- 
cal speculation, which 
proves rather that man’s intuitive grasp 
is keener than his slow-going reason- 
ing faculties. 

The Socialism of the pre-scientific 
period has been designated Utopian to 
distinguish it from the scientific Social- 
ism of modern times. Criticism con- 
tinues to be directed against Utopian 
Socialism, neglecting entirely the work 
of scientific investigators who affirm 
the possession of knowledge, positive 
in character, for re-organizing society 
upon a new basis, in harmony with the 
evolutionary forces that have been 
slowly but surely working out the 
future destiny of mankind. 

Today, it appears plain to every- 
body, that our present social organiza- 
tion is out of joint with the aspirations 
and needs of a growing civilization. 
Socialists do not claim Socialism as 
their own creation, but hold it as a 
discovery, like any other scientific fact, 
the philosophy of which explains the 
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movements of the sociologic forces 
that are to continue moulding the 
plastic material of society, until the 
whole organism is in harmony with 
nature. 

It will be perceived that this inter- 
pretation of Socialism is evolutionary 
and, therefore, scientific; that it stands 
for a forward and absolutely necessary 
movement, the natural sequel to the 
present order of society. 

While Socialism is linked with a 
political movement, it is in itself, a 
system of philosophy, embodying dis- 
coveries of facts in the sociologic and 
economic world as far reaching and 
revolutionary as the discoveries of 
Darwin and Wallace in the biologic 
world. 

It is a singular coincidence, that the 
two great revolutionary movements in 
thought, destined far more than any 
other to influence the human race, 
were initiated independent of each 
other and at about the same time, the 
data and reasoning in each case being 
identical. A little less singular, per- 
haps, is the fact that connected with 
each of the discoveries are two great 
intellectual luminaries whose penetra- 
tion and grasp of scientific truths have 
probably never before been equaled. 
The names of Darwin and Wallace 
will always be associated in biological 
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science; and the names of Karl Marx 
and Rodbertus should always be 
coupled together in sociologic and 
economic science. Darwin and Wallace 
engaged themselves with the enigmas 
of biological science while Karl Marx 
and Rodbertus undertook the solution 
of sociologic and economic problems. 
The work of the biologists became 
popular and soon spread all over the 
known world; but the work of Karl 
Marx and Rodbertus touched upon a 
theme that was dear to selfish interests 
and, therefore, with the seal of un- 
popularity it has been pigeon-holed, 
repressed, snubbed and by the sheer 
work of inexorable laws it is finding its 
way to the open daylight of reason. 
The philosophy of Socialism deals 
with a social organism made up of 
brothers, each working for himself, 
and, by so doing, working for each 
other, but purely from egoistic motives. 
It is not a society of altruists, but a 
society of egoists, each struggling for 
himself, but in an organism that makes 
for the betterment of the individual and 
the uplifting of humanity. It recog- 
nizes the importance of a struggle for 
existence to secure a survival of those 
best fitted to maintain the social rela- 
tions; but under the present order, 
those who survive are the most 
anarchistically inclined and recognize 
no principle but that of might. Social- 
ism abhors anarchy and would so 
mould society that it would be un- 
necessary to resort to this principle in 
order to maintain oneself against the 
forces of destruction. Socialism lays 
claim to no peculiar system of morality, 
dealing as it does with laws, immutable 
and fixed in the very nature of the 
universe of living matter. These laws 
are not man-made and it matters little 
whether we like them or not. The 
Socialist proclaims nothing new. He 
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is simply a product of the time to 
illuminate the way and make the path 
an easy one to travel, an enemy of no 
one, but the friend of everybody. 

Socialism, it is true, comes to many 
with a sweet song and whispers hope 
and words of good cheer, but because 
of this, it must not be confounded with 
the fairy dreams of childhood; or, 
with the work of a diseased brain. In 
Socialism there is room for sentimental 
declamation and airy rhetoric, yet, there 
is a solid foundation for all such 
romanticism. 

Socialism proclaims a closer union of 
the human race. It recognizes that 
with the growth of the social organism 
we are made more dependent upon 
each other; that individuals are 
Socialized whether they wish it or 
not; that Socialization is written 
on every step upward in _ the 
biologic scale, and is the voice of 
nature speaking to her children, telling 
them that in union and _ social labor 
there is self-protection and peace. 
Socialism means unity. It voices the 
philosophy of a new society, social in 
character, emerging from the toppling 
ruins of the present unsocial anarchistic 
order. 

Society, as it is now composed, is 
strongly individualistic. The element 
of anarchy makes itself felt in almost 
every social doing. This is an un- 
natural condition for people of this 
advanced age. It is primitive and 
belongs to a period before man had 
evolved beyond the savage animals of 
the forest. 

' Nature, however, under her iron 
laws, is gradually forcing us into the 
Socialistic state. Since men began to 
unite to aid each other in time of battle, 
human society has been evolving to- 
ward a more perfect social order. 
Socialism’ is the full fruit. It is the 
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new child to be yet born from the 
womb of capitalism. As capitalism 
was the child of feudalism, just so will 
Socialism be the natural offspring of 
capitalism. Mother Nature, in the be- 
ginning, ordained that this child should 
be born. She indicated long ago, when 
our forest brother invited others to join 
with him for mutual protection, that 
the Socialistic goal was man’s haven. 
In this direction he has been moving 
ever since, slowly but with measured 
step, and, in all probability, uncon- 
scious most of the time that the forces 
and laws of nature were moulding him, 
like clay in the potter's hands, for a 
better and a higher order of society. 
The struggle leading up to Social- 
ism has been long and painful, but 
Nature has ways all her own and it is 
not for us to complain so much about 
the past as it is our duty to look cheer- 
fully forward and play our part in the 
initiation of the new regime. As So- 
cialists, believing in one common 
humanity, it is our duty to push along 
the work of educating the people to an 
understanding of the revolution that 
Nature in her goodness has prepared 
for us. In doing so we will have to 
tell of a history of heart aches and of 
travail: to tell of classes and how they 
warred against each other; to tell the 
painful story of slaves doing the 
world’s work, the fruits of which they 
were not permitted to enjoy; to tell 
how these slaves fought and killed each 
other because their masters disagreed ; 
to tell of governments, where slave- 
masters meet and quarrel with each 
other as to whom should be the 
most favored; to tell of purchasable 
morality; to recite a history, in fact, of 
human beings which resolves itself into 
an account of economic disputes be- 
tween slave-masters; to explain how 
the laborer creates surplus values and 
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the process by which he loses that 
which his energy and toil produces; 
to tell how, under the competitive 
wage system and the socialization of 
production, the laborer is reduced to a 
mere mechanic with barely a subsist- 
ence and enough to propagate his kind, 
that the work of production may con- 
tinue. 

Socialists must make plain that the 
wage-system is based upon individual- 
istic usurpation and is incompatible 
with the harmonious development of 
social solidarity, the one thing essential 
in the perpetuation of any society, or 
any form of governmental institution. 
It must be shown that socialization is a 
natural evolutionary process and ap- 
plies to human society with the same 
force that it applies to biology. 

Darwinism takes the individualized 
biologic units and under the fierce 
struggle for existence socializes them ; 
and, according to the degree of sociali- 
zation, increases their resistence, until 
the multiple organism is able to protect 
and perpetuate itself against the agents 
of destruction. Socialism, on the 
other hand, takes man, individualized, 
as he first appeared in a state of nature 
and shows how, for egoistic ends, the 
struggle for existence associated him 
with others; the bond of union being 
simply one of mutual protection against 
enemies. The common observation 
that such an association served its 
purpose well, made further and larger 
association desirable, leading secondly, 
to division of labor and interdepend- 
ence, as in the complex biologic forms, 
each working to preserve himself, but 
by so doing contributing to the better 
preservation of all. 

In a perfect society, as in a healthy 
body, the moving forces will be 
frictionless. The imperfection of capi- 
talistic society is best shown by pointing 
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recognize and aver that the class- 
struggle is the directing medium or 
irritant that will act and react upon 
each other until the social organism is 
perfected. 

Socialists do not disguise class- 
antagonisms, but expose them for the 
purpose of making intelligent use of 
them, believing that when the source 
of the friction is understood and that 
resistence is futile, that all fair and 
high-minded persons will aid instead of 
obstructing the transforming process. 
Intelligent class struggle works for 
good. Itis only when it is misunder- 
stood that it is dangerous to the per- 
petuation of society. Hence the 
Socialist assumes a high position when 
he appears to array class against class. 
The Socialist understands that not to 
know your class interest, makes for 
slavery and retrogression, instead of 
progress. Nothing can be more useful 
to the maintenance of progress than 
class agitation. It should be urged 
until justice between man and man is 
established. 

Socialists point to the irreconcilability 
of labor with the private ownership of 
capital and hold that the interest of the 
laborer and the capitalist can never be 
harmonized until the laborer owns the 
capital. When the laborers own the 
capital the surplus wealth will return to 
each laborer according to the amount 
of productive effort which the laborer 
puts forth. There will be no division 
with those who do not work. Under 
such a system there can be no idle 
class. The capitalist class is an evolu- 
tionary product of the present order. 
In a perfect society this class would be 
absorbed into the working class and 
the class lines would disappear. 

Capital, of which the Socialists ad- 
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vocate the collective holding, must not 
be confounded with wealth in general, 
but with that wealth used in the pro- 
duction of new wealth. The distinction 
is a very important one, as the Socialist 
is often accused of advocating the 
collective holding of all wealth, which 
is a misinterpretation, objectionable, 
because it is out of harmony with 
evolutionary logic and consequently, 
with the Socialist teaching. To realize 
the Socialistic state it is only necessary 
to hold collectively the wealth, or the 
so-called capital, used in production. 
All other wealth will be held privately 
and for man’s own individual enjoy- 
ment. 

Under a Socialistic organization the 
labor of every man would be socially 
useful. Instead of warring on each 
other’s possessions, as is seen under 
the capitalistic order, that energy which 
is at present so harmful to the perpetua- 
tion of society will be turned into useful 
channels for the building up of the 
social organism and the better preserva- 
tion of its individual members. 

To realize this desirable state Social- 
ists would capture the machinery of 
government by legal processes, and 
with the support of the people, take 
over all the industries and means of 
distribution that have, through evolu- 
tionary forces, become socialized and 
prepared for governmental manage- 
ment. Those industries which are still 
unsocial in character might be allowed 
to survive and continue in the new 
order until such a time as they would 
be naturally absorbed. 

The revolution in business would 
affect those industries only, where So- 
cialism in production and distribution 
was already established, the object 
being to relieve the productive work of 
profit gatherers, and return the surplus 
creation back to those who were directly 
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engaged in the creative enterprise, 
thereby relieving the workmen of a 
large graft of parasites that now subsist 
luxuriously off the surplus production 
of which the worker under the profit 
system is at present deprived. In other 
words, Socialism would effectually de- 
stroy human parasitism of every form. 
There would be no more living off 
another man’s sweat and blood. 

The programme is a workingman’s 
programme and must be supported by 
the workers and those whose interests 
would be best subserved under the new 
order. Believing that human society is 
dominated by material interests, the 
Socialists appeal to the egoism of the 
workers to relieve themselves, through 
the ballot, of their present economic 
slavery. In doing this, Socialists can 
not hope for the general support of 
those whose material interests are best 
subserved by the present form of 
society, yet, we can get over the em- 
barrassment by meeting our class-con- 
scious capitalist with an appeal to his 
higher interest, and awaken in him a 
sense of justice and right which will 
bring to our standard all those whose 
higher interest dominates their selfish 
interest and who wish to do everything 
they can to advance humanity. We 
show our capitalistic well-wisher that 
the material interest of the working 
class is in line with human progress 
and that any benefit the workmen 
receive will only be a contribution to 
mankind generally. Progress is impos- 
sible without the workingmen and 
women receiving the benefit. The 
benefit will have to be material and any 
material benefit which the workingmen 
receive will have to be at the expense 
of the capitalistic class, and here, as 
the Socialists maintain, it resolves itself 
into one of class antagonisms which 
are unavoidable and necessary because 
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of the existence of a class-conscious 
feeling, which, disguise it as we may, 
is the cause of all our social unrest and 
conflicts. 

The human parasitism, which causes 
the slave-end of society to groan with 
the weight of its burden, is of historic 
development. It began with the dawn 
of civilization in some mutual service 
unequally divided, giving to one an ad- 
vantage which, egoistically nursed oper- 
ated under evolutionary guidance to pro- 
duce the full-fledged parasite. The fact 
that parasitism is of ancient origin, or, 
as our opponents like to state it, ‘‘that 
it has always been so,” should not in- 
crease our respect for it. We search 
history to find that all the evils, or, 
what we commonly judge as immoral 
now, have been a part of the sacred 
practices of the peoples of past ages. 
Cannibalism, murder and civil slavery 
are a few of the practices that accord- 
ing to man’s beliefs have been enthusi- 
astically supported by his deity. Even 
now our priests wax warm in extolling 
our tutelary god of wholesale murder 
in battle. To those who like to rely 
upon the antiquity of the practice to 
justify it, history furnishes a positive 
rebuke. 

A parasite in the social world may 
be defind as a person who subsists at 
the expense of human hosts who work 
for him and for which he returns no 
mutual service. Mutual service, which 
is unequal, leads to partial parasitism ; 
and partial parasitism, in time, evolves 
into complete parasitism. Human 
parasitism resembles in its develop- 
ment the parasitism of lower life forms, 
with this exception, that it is hard to 
find among the lower forms a full- 
fledged parasite living at the expense 
of its own species. Among plants and 
animals the parasite is found to adapt 
itself to the conditions of existence of 
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its host. This is true of human para- 
sitism; it takes on different phases 
according to the form of the society by 
which it is nurtured. Massart classi- 
fies them as political, predatory, pro- 
prietary, exploitary and mimetic. Un- 
der political parasitism are those 
who affect some useful political 
function, but who are mere sinecures 
holding an office which has been 
created for no other purpose than to 
pay off political debts, and affording to 
the politician that influence necessary 
to push his own political ambitions. 
,Such persons subsist directly off the 
public hosts. The predatory parasites 
are those who rob society by force or 
fraud, such as professional criminals, 
stock-jobbers, usurers and money- 
changers existing by preying upon the 
defenceless and unprotected members 
of society, in many instances the gov- 
ernment aiding and protecting them in 
their-nefarious practices. The propri- 
etary class of parasites are those who 
subsist by appropriating to themselves 
the lands, houses, mines, timbers, and 
machinery of production and levying a 
toll or tax in the form of profits, rents, 
interest, etc. Exploitary parasitism 
assumes varied forms, the most com- 
mon of which belong to industrial pur- 
suits, transportation functions, trading, 
prostitution, proxenetism, etc. In this 
form labor is exploited and constitutes 
the larger part of the business life of 
nations as they exist today. Mimetic 
parasitism concludes our classification, 
and is that form where one simulates 
disease or sickness for the purpose of 
imposing himself upon the community. 

The functions of industrial life have 
passed entirely into private hands and 
are now used to exploit and enslave the 
great body of the human family. 
Every agent, public and private, is 
brought to bear upon the perpetuation 
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of existing unjust and unnatural con- 
ditions. So much so is this true, that, 
to many people, government comes 
to signify the organized machinery of 
force and theft. This is certainly true 
as long as the exploiting class make 
and enforce the laws. The object is to 
keep enslaved labor so dependent that 
it will not undertake to free itself. 

It will be seen by examining the web 
of parasitism that the machinery of 
graft and grab is about as complicated 
as the mind of man could imagine; 
and it is not probable that the mind of 
the over-worked laborer will compre- 
hend all the intricacies of parasitism, 
but there is one thing that is certain, 
he can feel; and feeling, he can act 
guided by his sense of self preserva- 
tion, which, being a natural law, 
always leads to a sure and proper 
landing. Acting in accordance with 
this law is what is understood by being 
class-conscious. When you understand 
the interest of your class and act in 
accord with it you bring to your class 
freedom and equality of opportunity 
which will guarantee to every one the 
enjoyment of conditions of existence fit 
for men. 

The scientific principle of Socialism, 
as enunciated today, is the torch that 
will lead men to a civilization, that will, 
through its economy, establish an 
order of society, giving to every man 
that will labor, freedom from poverty 
and want; and conditions of existence 
in harmony with the growing needs of 
man’s higher nature. 

Socialism will exterminate the wage 
and profit system and replace it with a 
system of exchange based upon the 
common labor day time. A man 
under such a system would work to 
live and enjoy himself, instead of 
working to fill the pockets of his 
exploiter. Socialists must show that 
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all wealth is the product of labor and 
that capital is nothing but stored up 
labor separated from the laborer at the 
time of the labor operation by the wage 
system. Under the wage system the 
laborer is under compulsion to sell his 
labor power at the lowest possible 
market price, which through com- 
pletion is reduced to the mere level of 
subsistence. The greater the com- 
pletion the lower will be the standard 
of living, and the greater will be the 
death rate of those whose presence is 
superfluous to the conduct of the affairs 
of society. 

Socialists see that a society that is 
built upon the wage and profit system 
is self-limited and destroys itself as 
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soon as the industrial activities of each 
country have been developed. The 
great body of consumers will be wage- 
earners and their ability to consume 
will be limited by their power to pur- 
chase, and this, in turn, is determined 
by the amount received in wages. 
Each country will be producing a sur- 
plus that can not, under the profit 
system, be sold, because the consumers 
are unable to buy. The result will be 
that production will be arrested; the 
profit system destroys itself; and the 
machinery of production will have to be 
taken over by the people to be operated 
for use. The revolution is complete; 
‘“‘the expropriators have been expropri- 
ated” and the new order is launched. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL POSITION 


HENRY GANNETT, in The Forum. 


HE United States has 7 per 
cent of the land area of 
the earth, and 5 per cent 
only of the world’s popu- 
lation. One in twenty of 
the people of the world 
owe allegiance to Uncle 
Sam. In numbers, we are 
exceeded by China, which 
has more than one-fourth 

of the earth’s inhabitants; the British 

Empire, with nearly one-fourth; and 

Russia, with about one-twelfth. All 

the people of China and 85 per cent of 

those of the British Empire represent 
an early civilization; the Russians 
promise a high civilization in the future; 
while the United States stands for the 
highest type of the civilization of to- 
day. After us in numbers are Ger- 
many, with 3.7 per cent of the earth’s 
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population ; 
Japan, with 3 per cent each; 
France, with 2.5 per cent. 

With only one-twentieth of the 
earth’s population, we have subdued 
and devoted to the use of man not less 
than one-fourth of the cultivated land 
of the earth, that is, more than India 
or China, with their enormous popula- 
tions; and our 400,000,000 acres of 
land under cultivation produce in such 
profusion as to give us pre-eminence in 
most of the products of agriculture. 
Of the wheat of the earth we contribute 
21 per cent, which is more than any 
other nation. Russia produces but 15 
per cent, and France but 12 per cent. 
We export from one-fourth to one-third 
of our crop to supply the deficiencies 
of Europe. Indian corn, one of the 
gifts of the New World to the Old, still 
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finds its home in American soil; for 
four-fifths of the world’s crop is grown 
in North America, and not less than 76 
per cent. in the United States. 

Oats are more cosmopolitan. We 
produce a little more than a fourth, and 
are slightly exceeded by Russia, while 
Germany produces about three-fifths as 
much as the United States. 

Rye and barley are a different story. 
Of these two cereals the United States 
produces scarcely any, while Russia 
raises more than half the world’s crop 
of the former and a fourth of the latter, 
leading the world in these two cereals. 
Of rice we produce but a trifling amount, 
in comparison with the enormous crops 
of China and India. 

As with corn, so with cotton. Of 
this textile fabre the United States 
furnishes three-fourths of the world’s 
supply, while India contributes but 
one-eighth, and Egypt one-tenth. 
Two-thirds of our crop goes to Europe, 
to supply the factories of England and 
the Continent. Two-thirds of the cot- 
ton manufactured in Europe is raised 
by negro labor in our Southern States. 

In the production of other fibres, the 
showing is not by any means so favor- 
able to the United States. In the mat- 
ter of wool, we are exceeded by Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, and Russia, which 
produce, respectively, 19, 15, and 14 
per cent. of the world’s product, while 
the United States contributes only 11 
per cent., and spends $20,000,000 an- 
nually in supplying her deficiency. Of 
raw silk we produce none; of hemp 4 
per cent. only, while Russia raises 
nearly half the world’s supply; and of 
flax fibre very little. Here again Rus- 
sia comes to the front, with nearly 
four-fifths of the world’s supply. 

Potatoes we gave to Europe, and 
Europe almost monopolizes their culti- 
vation; producing over nine-tenths of 
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the world’s crop, while the United 
States raises less than one-tenth of it. 

Our production of sugar from all 
sources—from the cane of Louisiana, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii, and from beets 
—is but 8 per cent. of that of the world. 
Of cane sugar we raise about one-sixth, 
and of beet sugar little more than 1 per 
cent. We spend $100,000,000 per year 
on imported sugar. 

Of coffee and tea we raise compara- 
tively trifling amounts, importing prac- 
tically all we use; but in the production 
of tobacco we lead with 37 per cent. of 
the world’s product. In the production 
of hops we are exceeded by Great 
Britain and Germany; our country 
producing but 18 per cent. of the 
world’s crop. 

In the making of alcoholic liquors 
this country does not take high rank. 
Of the wine cf the world, we contribute 
1 per cent. only ; of spirits 10 per cent.; 
and of beer 19 per cent. Germany and 
Great Britain excel us in the brewing of 
beer, and France, Germany, Russia, 
and Austria in the manufacture of 
spirits. 

In live stock our standing is good. 
We have one-fourth of the horses, or 
more than any other country except 
Russia; and nearly one-fourth of the 
cattle, far more than any other country. 
We have only 7 per cent. of the sheep, 
and here we are exceeded by Australia, 
Argentina, and Russia; but we have 
more than two-fifths of the hogs on 
earth. Our meat production is nearly 
one-third that of the earth; our catch 
of fish is proportionately but little less ; 
and both are far greater than those of 
any other country. Our dairy products 
are nearly one-fourth those of the 
earth, and nearly double those of any 
other country. 

Summing up, it appears that of the 
entire agricultural product of the world 
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the United States produces 23 per cent. 
—a little less than one-fourth; while 
Russia produces 15 per cent., and Ger- 
many and France 12 per cent. each. 
This proportion of the agricultural 
product of the earth which is contri- 
buted by the United States, enormous 
when contrasted with her population 
and area, is further emphasized by the 
fact that for every man here engaged in 
agriculture a product valued at $900 is 
contributed, while the average French- 
man produces but $580, and the aver- 
age German but $510, in agricultural 
products. In other words, the average 
American farmer produces over 50 per 
cent. more than the citizen of any 
other nationality. This is due primarily 
to the fact that the farms of the United 
States have larger areas. The average 
farmer of this country cultivates forty- 
four acres, while the Frenchman culti- 
vates but thirteen, and the German but 
eight. On the other hand, farming is 
more intensive in Europe than in 
America, the product per acre being 
probably nearly twice as great; but 
with the abundance and cheapness of 
land and the high cost of labor in 
America, it is plainly a good business 
policy for the American to get his 
crops by the use of much land, with a 
minimum of labor. He is enabled by 
the use of better tools and more machin- 
ery to work an area three or four 
times as great as the European culti- 
vates. The American uses machinery 
in farming as far as possible ; the Euro- 
pean scarcely at all. 

The position of the United States in 
the field of manufacture is, in many 
respects, quite as strong as in agricul- 
ture. Of the cotton cloth of the world 
we make more than one-fifth, being 
excelled by Great Britain only. Of the 
woollen cloth we make nearly one- 
fourth, excelling in that respect the 
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mother country. Of linen we make 
27 per cent. of the world’s product— 
more than twice as much as Germany, 
our nearest competitor. Of the paper 
of the world we manufacture no less 
than 46 per cent.—not much less than 
one-half that of the world, three times 
as much as Great Britain, and nearly 
four times as much as France. Of 
glass we make nearly a third of the 
world’s product, while France, our 
nearest competitor, makes less than 
one-fourth. 

It is, perhaps, in the manufacture of 
iron and steel that our pre-eminence 
over other nations is more decided than 
in any other commodity. The time 
was, and not so long ago as to be 
beyond the remembrance of most of 
the present generation, when, as iron- 
makers, we were in an infantile con- 
dition. Itis only a few years since we 
became the leading nation of the earth 
in respect to this, the most important, 
branch of manufactures. Now 34 per 
cent of the iron ore of the world comes 
from our mines; 34 per cent of the pig 
iron comes from our furnaces; and 37 
per cent of the steel is produced in our 
crucibles and converters. There is no 
country on earth which approaches this 
production. Germany’s share in the 
world’s product of iron ore is less than 
one-fourth, and of pig iron only a little 
more than one-fifth. Her steel product 
is only about two-thirds as large as 
ours. Great Britain produces half as 
much iron ore and two-thirds as much 
pig iron as this country does, and her 
steel product is just one-half as large as 
ours. 

Of all the manufactured goods pro- 
duced on earth, the United States con- 
tributes more than one-third, or 34 per 
cent. Her production of manufactured 
goods is nearly seven times as great as 
her proportion of population. Great 
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Britain contributes 15 per cent of 
the manufactured goods of the earth, 
Germany 12 per cent, and France 11 
per cent. 

These figures suggest an extraor- 
dinary efficiency for the American 
artisan, which is borne out by examina- 
tion of the figures of production and of 
occupations. The average gross manu- 
factured product, per hand, in the 
United States has a value of $1,900 per 
annum. The French artisan, under the 
same definition, produces $650; the 
English artisan, $485; and the Ger- 
man, $450. In other words, the pro- 
duct, per hand, of the United States 
artisan is nearly three times as great as 
that of his nearest competitor. Of 
course, it is understood that these 
figures, although comparable with one 
another, are not correct as representing 
the value of the manufacturing pro- 
cesses. The value of the raw material 
should have been subtracted from that 
of the gross product before dividing it 
by the number of hands. This would, 
naturally, reduce the figures, but it 
would reduce them practically in the 
same proportion. 

This enormous difference in efficiency 
between the artisans of the United 
States, on the one hand, and those of 
Europe on the other, which is due 
mainly to the universal use in this 
country of the most modern machinery 
and methods, enables us not only to 
hold our own markets, but to invade 
successfully the home markets of other 
countries, to send coal to Newcastle, 
steel to Sheffield, and cotton to Lan- 
cashire. 

In mining the showing is still more 
favorable to us. Of course, in this 
branch of industry we enjoy the pos- 
session of an abundance of ores easily 
mined and worked, which fact is our 
chief advantage. Of the coal of the 
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earth we produce 29 per cent—more 
even than Great Britain, which is now 
producing 27 per cent. Of petroleum 
we produce 43 per cent, being exceeded 
in this product by Russia, which pro- 
duces more than half the world’s total. 
Of gold we produce 31 per cent, and of 
silver 33 per cent, being the leading 
producer of both metals. Of copper we 
produce 56 per cent; our nearest com- 
petitor being Spain, with less than one- 
eighth of the world’s production. Of 
lead we produce a fourth; again Spain 
follows, with a little more than one- 
fifth. Of quicksilver we produce 29 
per cent. Here again we are exceeded 
by Spain, whose great mine at Almaden 
produces nearly 40 per cent of the 
world’s supply. Of zinc we produce 
one-fourth, and here we are exceeded 
by the zinc region of western Europe— 
the Rhine Provinces, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands, from which come nearly 
two-fifths of the world’s supply. Tin 
is the only metal of importance in the 
arts which we do not produce in quan- 
tity. Of the total of all the mining 
products of the earth the United States 
produces not less than 30 per cent, 
which is a far greater proportion than 
that of any other country. 

The business of transporting passen- 
gers and goods from place to place is 
one of vast magnitude. It is estimated 
that $6,000,000,000 are annually spent 
by the world in such transportation. 
Of the agencies in use the railroad has 
come to be the chief. For the last two 
generations the United States has been 
busily engaged in building up a railroad 
system and developing its management, 
so that it now possesses a most effective 
and thorough means of internal com- 
munication. With an area of 3,000,000 
square miles we have nearly 200,000 
miles of railroads. Our railroads com- 
prise not less than 40 per cent of the 
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mileage of the earth, and exceed in 
mileage those of all Europe. 

Our shipping stands in nominal ton- 
nage next to that of Great Britain. The 
latter country possesses 38 per cent of 
the tonnage of the world; the United 
States has 20 per cent. After the 
United States comes the double king- 
dom of Norway and Sweden, which, 
with Denmark, has 10 per cent of the 
shipping of the world, one-half the 
amount which sails under the United 
States flag. The next is Germany, 
which possesses 6 per cent only. It 
will be seen from this that although 
our merchant fleet is little more than 
half that of great Britain, it is very 
large compared with that of other 
nations. 

Summing up the earnings of the 
various agencies of transportation, it 
appears that, of the total amount of 
such earnings in the world, the share of 
the United States is very nearly one- 
third, or 32 per cent. This is consider- 
ably more than double that of Great 
Britain, with 14 per cent; more than 
two and a half times that of Germany, 
with 12 per cent; and nearly three 
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times that of France, whose share is 
11 per cent. 

The foreign commerce of this coun- 
try does not bear as high a proportion 
to its population as do its industries, 
for the reason that there are few com- 
modities, either food materials, raw 
materials for manufactures, or manu- 
factured goods, which are not pro- 
duced in this country; so that 
there is little occasion for purchas- 
ing goods derived from foreign sources. 
Hence, our imports are small, being 
only 8 per cent of the total imports of 
all countries. 

As to exports, we have first to sup- 
ply our own people, and it is the 
surplus only which is sold to others. 
That surplus is, however, relatively 
large. It is nearly double the imports, 
the balance of trade being largely and 
continuously in our favor. Our exports 
are commonly 15 per cent of the total 
exports of all countries. Though only 
a small fraction of our products are 
sold abroad, perhaps not more than ten 
per cent, still our exports are larger 
than those of any other country, slightly 
exceeding even those of Great Britain. 
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We don't know what on earth it is that’s ailin’ Uncle 
Jim; 
It seems like summer weather has a fierce effect on 


him. 
He expresses his opinions in a way that rudely shocks, 
An’ dares us all to fight with guns or tomahawks or 


rocks. 


We thought the matter over an’ concluded mighty 
quick 

That Uncle Jim’s too strenuous for Pohick on the 
Crick, 

An’ so we're canvassin’ for votes; we're takin’ all in 
sight. 

We'll send him to the Senate, ’cause he’s spoilin’ for a 
fight. 
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There ain’t no use o’ keeping him secluded here to 
home; 

He has a soarin’ nature an’ his fancy’s boun’ to 
roam. 

An’ every leadin’ citizen is happy to be dunned 

For a little contribution to the ’lectioneerin’ fund. 


Cause we're gettin’ apprehensive that unless he leaves 
the town 

He will be a-smashin’ windows and a-tearin’ buildin’s 
down, 

So we reckon we will put him where his chances ain’t 
so slight. 

We'll send him to the Senate, ’cause he’s spoilin’ for a 


fight. 
—Washington Star. 
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H. M. HyNDMAN 


Lonpon, W. C., July 15, 1902. 
My DEAR WILSHIRE: 

You ask me to write and give you 
my views as to the effect which the ex- 
ternal development of the American 
Trust system, now being pushed so far 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan and his asso- 
ciates, will have upon the politics of 
the world. That is a tolerably wide 
question, I must say! And yet the 
world is getting sa much smaller year 
by year, we are all bound up together 
so much more closely than we were 
two or three generations ago, that it is 
absolutely necessary, in order to under- 
stand what is going on around us, to 
take a survey of the whole planet. I 
sometimes say that, when I was a boy, 
and I am now ‘“‘sixty years young” as 
Lowell used to put it, the earth was 
relatively about the size of an orange, 
twenty years ago it had decreased to 
the circumference of a gooseberry, now 
it scarcely exceeds the bulk of a good- 
sized pea. Such changes have im- 
proved communications of every sort 
brought about. You can see selling in 
the streets of London today at the 
same time pineapples from the West 
Indies, apples and pears from Tas- 
mania, bananas from the Canaries and 
Venezuela, and even peaches from 
California—all fresh and yood. And 
ideas move as fast as the fruits and the 
food. Just a fortnight since I received 


a request from Japan to permit the 
translation into Japanese of my ‘‘Com- 
mercial Crisis of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’’ Strange, I thought, that a book 
which has had comparatively few read- 
ers in Europe and America should find 
its audience in Eastern Asia and in a 
country which little more than thirty 
years ago was almost unknown. After 
this, I shall not be surprised to learn 
that WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE is care- 
fully studied by the monks in Lhassa, 
or that Shaw’s amusing stage puppet- 
shows are being rehearsed in the more 
civilized atmosphere of Khatmandoo. 

All the which means that this globe 
is shrinking so fast that events which 
but yesterday might have been disre- 
garded are now, no matter how distant, 
not unfrequently of greater immediate 
importance to a people than those 
which are occurring close at hand. 
This is obviously the case with the last 
stage of the great capitalist industrial- 
ism that threatens to dominate the 
whole of civilization, beginning with 
the United States. 

The growth of trusts and the power 
of the great ‘‘trustifiers” has only been 
recognized recently, as you know, on 
this side of the Atlantic. The idea 
that competition must inevitably engen- 
der monopoly, though enunciated by 
Foruier eighty years since and proved 
as a social law by Marx in the middle 
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of the last century, found little accept- 
ance here among either the practical 
capitalists or their attendant theorists 
and toadies—the terms are almost 
synonymous. The individual was to 
rise inferior to his surroundings. The 
vigor evolved by competitive exertion 
brought forth the highest faculties in 
man. Only by relying upon himself 
could the striver after self-elevation 
hope to succeed. How well I remem- 
ber the fervor with which my lecturer 
in political economy at Cambridge, the 
late Henry Fawcett, used to enlarge 
upon all this. True enough it was, of 
course, up to a certain point. Man- 
kind could no more have grown to its 
full maturity without the stage of 
industrial competition and capitalist 
wage-slavery than it could have dis- 
pensed with the chattel slavery, serf- 
dom and small free proprietary of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, which 
led upwards and onwards to our own 
time. All that has been commonplace 
to you and me for many a long year. 
But the great majority even of fairly 
correct thinkers do not like to regard 
the progress of our race as that of little 
more sentient automata, gradually 
evolving a consciousness of the limit of 
their own automation. That, you see, 
puts a stop to the delicious glow of 
human self-conceit which leads us to 
imagine that we are of great conse- 
quence in the universe and that vast 
unseen powers are taking care of us 
and leading us up to eternal life all the 
time. ‘‘When his Highness the Dey 
of Algiers sends a cargo from Tunis to 
Morocco, do you think he troubles him- 
self about the ‘rats on board?’”’ This 
is a view of life which, however amus- 
ing to the cynic, does not commend 
itself to the mass of ordinary minds. 
People, as a rule, do not like to believe 
that they are the mere playthings of 
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great economic forces which they can 
not control in any way, until at any 
rate, they fully comprehend them. I 
daresay, now, that Morgan or Rocke- 
feller, or some other trustifier, takes 
himself very seriously, indeed, feels 
quite confident that it is Azs intelli- 
gence, /zs genius, /zs marvellous 
organizing faculty which is thus bring- 
ing about these vast industrial combina- 
tions—and they are most of them very 
religious men, I hear—they say in turn 
as the French marquis said a century 
ago, ‘‘God will think twice ere he 
damns a man of my quality.” 

And yet, what is taking place could 
not have been otherwise. The few 
capable observers who have watched 
the progress of the consolidation of 
industries in the United States during 
the past quarter of a century, have long 
foreseen and foretold that the Trusts 
would, within a calculable period, dom- 
inate the great republic. That in itself 
was serious enough for the Americans 
even in the earlier stages of the devel- 
opment, and before the Trust had 
reached what I have called the ophio- 
phagus or Trust-eating-Trust point of 
its growth. But now it is clear that 
this issue of ‘‘ What is to be done with 
the Trusts’’ is, as your magazine and 
you yourself have long urged, the only 
question of really crucial import in the 
whole field of American politics. Plu- 
tocracy on the one side; proletariat on 
the other; never in history was this 
antagonism to be noted; never could it 
have arisen, on such a scale as is now 
apparent in the United States. The 
whole working population is rapidly 
becoming merely a collection of under- 
paid hirelings of ‘‘jumped-up’’ billion- 
aires, who are doing their duty in that 
state of life to which it has pleased God 
to call them. Ido like that phrase in 
the Church Catechism, translated by 
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the light of these latter-day occurrences. 

But, and here comes the most inter- 
esting part of the whole evolution, 
America no longer suffices for herself. 
The phenomenon of the lapping over 
of the results of ‘‘abstinence,’’ the 
sheer incapacity of the billionaires to 
deal with their surplus revenues, and of 
the Trusts to get rid of their surplus 
products, which you have so often 
insisted upon and we have so often 
discussed, is producing a tremendous 
effect on other countries. It has only 
just begun; yet it is not too much to 
say that the mere shadow of coming 
events has already produced a greater 
‘“scare”’ than anything which has hap- 
pened in our time. 

That Trusts are by no means un- 
known in Europe you are as well aware 
asIam. In England, in Germany, in 
France and in Austria they have made 
considerable headway. But their 
operations have been more or less dis- 
guised. If, for instance, you had told 
an Englishman that the railways of 
Great Britain were a huge monopoly 
Trust he would, until lately, have 
laughed at you. If, further, you sug. 
gested that banks had quite passed the 
competitive stage and had become vir- 
tually friendly fleecers of the public 
under a strict ‘‘cartel” of agreed dis. 
counts and rates for deposit, he would 
have laughed still more. Even such 
combinations as the Salt Union, the 
Coates’ Cotton Thread amalgamation, 
the Cory Coal consolidation, the Calico 
‘“combine,’’ the great iron arrange- 
ments did not convince either our 
statesmen or our economists that we 
had entered on a new period. As some 
Trusts failed, it was agreed all Trusts 
must fail. That ‘‘ Trustification” was 
a step in advance, controlling and 
organizing the wild anarchy of com- 
petition by economies and improved 
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methods in every direction, few indeed 
would admit. And so, as usual, not- 
withstanding the constant warnings of 
Socialists as to what the future would 
bring forth, we English have drifted 
nicely on. ‘Tomorrow shall be as 
today and much more abundant.” Thus 
in the words of holy writ did the cul- 
tured imbeciles and corrupt cynics of 
the Tory party, as well as the incom- 
petent—all too incompetent to lead and 
all too conceited to follow—‘‘states- 
men”’ of the Liberal party make ready 
to meet the strain and stress of the 
coming time. ~ 

But the purchase of our shipping 
lines woke them up for the moment. 
Even the most short-sighted could see 
that this meant not only the crippling 
of our freights, with which we have 
paid a good portion of the £100,000,000 
($500,000,000) that now constitutes the 
excess of imports over exports between 
England and America, but that the 
very existence of our sea power was 
tireatened y this peaceful capitalist 
absorption of our mercantile marine. 
There was, as I have said, a shock 
throughout our whole country far 
greater than any felt at the worst crisis 
of the war in South Africa. There was 
a manifestation, if I may use the ex- 
pression, of downright economic fear. 
The government dared not so much as 
discuss the matter in the House of 
Commons. Yet the signs and tokens 
of dismay were manifold and far-reach- 
ing. The Zzmes which, whatever its 
defects, is undoubtedly the ablest capi- 
talist journal in the world, published a 
leading article on the relentless econ- 
omic movement, predicted by men who 
had been set down as ‘‘cranks and 
Socialists,” which I might have written 
myself. My old acquaintance, Sir 
Robert Giffen, above all else a dex- 
terous timeserver and figure manipulator 
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for the capitalists, gave evidence 
in favor of a policy of protection which 
ran counter to his professions of a life- 
time. Talk ran high everywhere of 
the re-enactment of the Navigation 
Laws, of national subsidies to steam- 
ship lines, of a strict Customs Union 
with our colonies and dependencies, 
of the crying need for help to our 
decayed and decaying agriculture, of 
the monstrous charges of our railway 
companies and the possibility of their 
acquisition by the state. But as yet 
nothing has been done. 

Many of the most influential mer- 
chants and business men are, indeed, 
less alive to the danger from the 
national and competitive point of view 
than are similar personages on the con- 
tinent of Europe. I find this among 
my own friends and acquaintances. 
One gentleman who was the head of a 
house formerly ranking second or third 
among the mercantile establishments of 
London I constantly travel up to town 
with from the place I am living at in 
Kent. He rejoices over the purchase 
of our ships at a very high price by the 
Morganeers. ‘‘ We can build more and 
better steamers with the money. The 
Yankees have made a big mistake this 
time.” Another, a man I have known 
for five-and-thirty years, who is now 
the chief of one of our great colonial 
lines of steamers, takes the same view. 
“If that is what American competition 
means, the more we hear of it the 
better.” In vain do I point out that 
the capital behind the Morganeers is so 
enormous that in order to establish a 
monopoly they could afford to run the 
ships for nothing, or even to pay 
people to ship with them; in vain do I 
argue that controlling the railways on 
their side they will assuredly deliver the 
railway freights only in their own 
bottoms; in vain, in fact, do I bring 
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forward the evidence, so trite to you 
and me, of the success which has 
attended all such attempts at combina- 
tion when properly organized and 
sufficiently supported; in vain do I 
strive to show that all this means a 
natural and inevitable economic ad- 
vance; these two friends and many 
many others cannot be brought to 
admit that their favorite old methods 
—though ‘‘fools,” by the way, were 
not unknown even to them—are at an 
end and that we have entered upon a 
new commercial period. So all are not 
alive, even yet, to what is coming upon 
us, by any means. 

On the continent of Europe, how- 
evcx, as said, both governments and 
men of business have rather a clearer 
conception of the situation, though for 
the moment their national interests are 
not so directly and immediately 
threatened as ours. The policy of pro- 
tection, of national bonuses and sub- 
sidies, which we have abandoned, they 
have never given up. Consequently, 
they understand, so far, better than we 
do what this Internationalizing of the 
American Trust system, with the 
United States as its fulcrum, must 
mean, if allowed to proceed unchecked. 
That is why the German and French 
lines have not yet ‘‘come in’ on the 
same terms as the English; that is 
why the talk in these and other 
countries is so strong on the necessity 
of national action to stem this trans- 
Atlantic inroad. That they will be 
successful in the long run in preventing 
the growth of industrial and com- 
mercial combination under American 
leadership I do not myself for a 
moment believe. Trusts can eventual- 
ly sap and mine successfully beneath 
the strongest fortifications which 
national exchequers and _ protection 
tariffs can build up. 
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But, in the meantime, I cannot doubt 
that we shall witness a great temporary 
recrudescence of purely national feel- 
ing. This is not to be wondered at. 
Though the great trustifiers are doing 
the work for the present and future 
generations far better than we Social- 
Democrats could do it ourselves at this 
juncture, it must be admitted they are 
not doing it in a very pleasant way, 
neither are they in the least degree 
admirable as human beings in them- 
selves. They are the necessary agents 
of an economic and social development 
but they assuredly do not call for 
our praise or rouse our regard. We 
may, therefore, look to see great 
efforts made in the near future to 
oppose and head back the victorious 
career of these unconscious and unwil- 
ling pioneers of organized and educated 
Socialism. The jingoism of England, 
the chauvinism of Germany, the nation- 
alism of France will all be forced into 
fresh and dangerous activity by com- 
petition of a kind which it is instinct- 
ively felt must sooner or later break 
down the barriers of nations. This, I 
say, will in my opinion, be the tempor- 
ary effect, though as the development 
proceeds it is quite possible that 
an attempt will be made to form a 
European zollverein against America 
with some understanding with the 
British possessions in order to free the 
competition which, already formidable 
enough, must by the sheer process of 
accumulation of capital and the greatly 
improved economy of method become 
more and more formidable as the time 
goes on. And even that would be an 
advance lateron. The utter collapse, 
however, of Free Trade as a con- 
venient fetish and of the Manchester 
school as a force of any sort in politics 
is already manifest. In fact, a set of 
completely fresh issues is raised in 
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every civilized country and the old 
hand-to-mouth statesmanship is played 
out forever. As my friend, the late Dr. 
Rudolph Meyer, wrote to me many 
years ago, ‘‘The day when a pure 
political economist will be a statesman 
will never come: the day when a 
statesman can afford not to be a poli- 
tical economist has passed already.”’ 
Passed indeed, now! But how many 
of the leading men of Europe recognize 
this even today ? How dearly some of 
them will have to pay for their ignor- 
ance and indifference ! 

It is all this, my dear Wilshire, which 
makes me so angry that the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau, instead of 
fulfilling its high destiny, should have 
apparently fallen into the hands of a 
local and quite incompetent clique at 
Brussels. Never in the history of the 
great movement which you and I so 
gladly work in was it more essential 
than at this moment that an Inter- 
national Council of trusted Socialists 
should bring before the world the 
main facts of the economic and 
social situation in a striking and 
instructive form. Never was it more 
essential that the chauvinist and jingo 
spirit growing up should be denounced 
and the true international policy be 
held up for the guidance and en- 
couragement of our great and growing 
party. Yet, our July meeting of the 
International will, I fear, be postponed, 
and we shall not meet again, if the 
clique referred to gets its way, until 
December. I am the more troubled 
about this seeing that I proposed my- 
self that the centre of the ‘“New Inter- 
national” should be in Belgium. Let 
us hope our Belgium friends, who have 
not been too successful of late in their 
national management, will arouse 
themselves to the importance of the 
position accorded to them before it is 
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too late. Certain it is, as all Socialists 
know, that international capitalism can 
only be successfully met and overcome 
by international Socialism; that the 
growth of the bitter national spirit in 
civilized countries may constitute a 
serious danger to the world; and that 
itis the duty of the Socialist party in 
every country and as an organized 
whole, duly represented on the Inter- 
national Bureau, to take their overt and 
conscious share in dealing with the 
vast industrial problem which the 
United States is forcing upon the con- 
sideration of humanity. It is true that 
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nothing can for long stay the inevitable 
development in our direction. It is 
true that the Trusts are doing, and 
must continue to do, our work. But it 
is also true that we _ international 
Socialists are the only people who hold 
the key to the situation in the near 
future, and that if we fail to take 
advantage of our opportunities now we 
shall be to blame for much of the 
trouble that will assuredly arise from 
an uneducated and ineffective en- 
deavor to handle the difficult questions 
that now lie before mankind. 


ee 
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"THE political adaptation of ‘‘ Dr. 

Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’’ now be- 
ing presented by the Republican party, 
will keep the stage for the next two 
years and more, if the kind public does 
not violently object and call for some- 
thing which shall make a less insulting 
demand upon its credulity. 

Meantime Mr. Roosevelt is evidently 
in high spirits over the applause he 
receives for his artistic work in the role 
of the virtuous Dr. Jekyll. He is the 
popular hero of this stirring moral 
drama which so strongly pictures the 
eternal war between the powers of 
-good and evil. 

Many of the lines that the hero 
declaims as he stands in the glare of 
the footlights are very noble indeed. 

‘Words are good if they are backed 
up by deeds, and only so,’’ made a hit 
at Pittsburg on the Fourth of July. 

And while the house thundered its 
applause and the grand figure of their 


high-minded utterer stood bathed in 
the radiance flooding the front of the 
stage, the ugly and cowering figure of 
the evil Hyde could be seen slinking in 
the background with teeth bared ina 
sardonic grin. 

The Republican party does Mr. 
Roosevelt the favor to appear in the 
repulsive part of Mr. Hyde, enduring 
the hisses and groans of the audience, 
while Dr. Jekyll gets all the applause. 

By arrangement with the business 
management, the box-office receipts 
are to be equally divided, of course, 
between Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in 
November, 1904. 

Experienced theatrical critics express 
the fear that too long devotion to this 
single role may have a disastrous effect 
upon Mr. Roosevelt’s powers as an 
actor. They deem it quite likely that 
by daily denying that he has any moral 
relationship with Mr. Hyde he will find 
himself transformed into a national Mr. 
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Jerome, a one-time star, who, after 
exhausting the possibilities of the art 
of promising without performing, dis- 
appeared from the profession. 

Does Mr. Roosevelt really think that 
he can go about the country and by 
talking of ‘‘ civic righteousness ’—with 
the modest implication, of course, that 
he represents it to perfection—persuade 
the American people to put up with 
words from him as a substitute for 
déeds from his party ? 

Mr. Roosevelt says the national 
honor demands reciprocity with Cuba, 
and the nation agrees with him. 

But Mr. Roosevelt’s party has de- 
clared dy wts deeds that rather than 
touch the protected interests it will let 
Cuba starve. 

1 fe grel, er SaySe dit. Roosevelt, 
‘that a measure of reciprocity with 
Cuba is not embodied in statute or in 
treaty, but it will be, just as sure as 
fate? 

How and when? 

Will a Republican Senate that refused 
a majority vote for a reciprocity bill 
consent to give a two-thirds vote for a 
reciprocity treaty ? 

The truth is that Mr. Roosevelt is as 
tightly bound by the protected interests 
as the Republicans of the Senate are. 

Had he been willing to throw over 
the Sugar Trust as well as the sugar 
beet for Cuba’s sake he could have had 
reciprocity with the aid of Democratic 
votes. 

Mr. Roosevelt makes speeches 
against the Trusts in general—speeches 
of a kind calculated to inspire hope in 
the people on one hand and not to 
alarm the Trusts on the other. 

The Republican Congress, under- 
standing the Republican President very 
well, has refused to attack the Trusts 
in any way. 

The Food Trust is still in the enjoy- 
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ment of the tariff duties which protect 
it from competition and preserve to it 
its monopoly. The Coal Trust, exist- 
ing in open defiance of the law and 
seeking to destroy union among its 
150,000 workmen, has not been inter- 
fered with by the President and his 
Attorney-General. 

Does Mr. Roosevelt think that he 
can obscure the significance of these 
facts by making gentle verbal attacks 
on the Trusts in stump speeches ? 

‘‘Words are good if they are backed 
up by deeds, and only so.” 

“TI have uttered the. gaod words,” 
Mr. Roosevelt means by that, ‘‘but my 
party has failed to give them value by 
doing the good deeds that I, as an 
exemplar of civic righteousness and 
strenuous patriotism, wanted done.” 

The political effect hoped for from 
this play of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
is a dilemma that will bewilder the 
Republican voter. 

It is hoped that the Republican 
voter’s mind will be made to work in 
this fashion: 

“‘T am against the Trusts, and I want 
reciprocity with Cuba in accordance 
with the demand of national honor. 
But my party is owned by the Trusts 
and obeys them like a lackey. It has 
shown that it cares more for sugar than 
it does for the national honor. There- 
fore I ought to vote against my party. 

‘But President Roosevelt says he is 
as angry with the party asIam. He 
wants to uphold our honor and down 
the Trusts. Therefore I want to vote 
for the President. 

“If I vote against my bad party, 
however, I must vote against the good 
President. I can’t bear to vote against 
so virtuous a statesman asheis. Yet 
in order to vote for him I must vote for 
the party. There’s no other way. 

‘‘But while I vote for my party I 
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want it distinctly understood that I do 
not approve of it. So, Hurrah for 
Roosevelt, no Trusts and reciprocity!— 
and four years more of the party of the 
Trusts and no reciprocity!” 

The Republican party is quite willing 
to continue to play Mr. Hyde to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Dr. Jekyll, provided the 
results promise to be satisfactory. The 
party can afford to do without approval 
so long as it gets the votes. _ 

When the curtain goes down on each 
day’s performance, it is not difficult to 
imagine the smile exchanged between 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, nor the 
flutter of the eyelid that goes with the 
smile. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a clever man. Even 
his goodness, conspicuous as that is— 


and kept bright and shining by the 
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industry of his own righteous hands—is 
inferior to his cleverness as a politician. 

And Mr. Roosevelt's party, which 
no longer can use a pretence of good- 
ness in its business without exciting 
national ridicule, is as clever as he in 
politics, if not a good deal more so. 

But there is a limit to the resources of 
cleverness in politics. This Republican 
play of Jekyll and Hyde passes that 
limit. 

One, about whose goodness there can 
be no question, and who was as wise 
ay good, laid down this political propo- 
sition as axiomatic: 

‘* You can fool all of the people some of 
the time, and some of the people all the 
time, but you can't fool all the people all 
the time.” 

—New York American. 


MUTE OPINION 


I traversed a dominion 


Whose spokesmen spoke out strong 


Their purpose and opinion 


Through pulpit, press, and song ; 


I scarce had means to note there 


A large-eyed few, and dumb, 
Who thought not as those thought there 


That stirred the heat and hum. 


When, grown a shade, beholding 


That land in lifetime trode, 


To learn if its unfolding 


Fulfilled its clamoi;ed code, 


I saw, in web unbroken, 


Its history outwrought, 
Not as the loud had spoken, 
But as the dumb had thought. 


—THOMAS HARDY. 


THE WHITE CHILD-SLAVES 


LuciInpDA B. CHANDLER 


“T know the sweat shops of Hester Street, New York, I am familiar with the 
vice, depravity and degradation of the Whitechapel district; I have visited the 
Ghetto of Venice; I know the lot of the coal miner in Pennsylvania, and I know 
somewhat of Siberian atrocitics ; but for misery, woe and hopeless suffering, I have 


never seen anything to equal the cotton mill slavery of South Carolina!” 


THs summing up of the shameful 
outcome of the ruling spirit of 
commercial feudalism, that debauches 
conscience, overrides every impulse of 
human kindness, ignores all considera- 
tions of the present and future welfare, 
not only of the child sacrificed, but of 
our civilization, is presented by the 
editor of the ‘‘Philistine” after a visit 
to the cotton mills of South Carolina. 

The annals of negro slavery in that 
section before the war for its abolition 
are a bright and commendable record 
compared to this holocaust of child 
life. The black child was left to the 
enjoyment and development of physi- 
cal being. Though no benefit of learn- 
ing was its portion, the freedom of 
childhood from tasks that hindered 
healthful growth and physical enjoy- 
ment was theirs. 

In the cotton mill slavery, the child 
slavery of today, the rapacity of 
capitalism sets aside every instinct and 
impulse that distinguishes humanity 
from the ravenous beast. The lives of 
innocent children are as_ ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the insatiable appetite of 
greed as they would be in the claws of 
the hungry tiger to his stomach! 


Surely our people cannot be so 
paralyzed by this monster of wealth- 
worship that the wreckage of child life 
will fail to arouse human sympathy, 
and quicken to effective action the 
sense of justice that will seek the 
abolition of this fearful crime against 


helplessness, this horrible outrage of 


every instinct and impulse that dis- 
tinguishes the human from the brute. 

The following are extracts from the 
report of the investigations by Mr. 
Hubbard : 

‘‘The cotton mills of South Carolina 
are mostly owned and operated by 
New England capital. In many in- 
stances the machinery of the cotton 
mills has been moved entire from 
Massachusetts to South Carolina. The 
move was made for the ostensible pur- 
pose of being near the raw product, 
but the actual reason is that in South 
Carolina there is no regulation of child 
labor. Heartless cupidity has joined 
hands with brutal ignorance, and the 
result is child labor of so terrible a type 
that African slavery was a paradise 
compared with it. 

“The infant factory slaves of South 
Carolina can never develop into men 
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and women. There are no mortality 
statistics; the mill owners baffle all 
attempts of the outside public to get at 
the facts, but my opinion is that in 
many mills death sets the prisoner free 
inside of four years. And this opinion 
is derived from careful observation, 
and interviews with several skilled and 
experienced physicians who practice in 
the vicinity of the mills.” 

One may feel and say it’s a blessing 
they die, but what shall we feel and 
say of national honor and civic right- 
eousness? What can we claim as a 
people pretending to have a religion 
based on the teachings of the Christ 
who left to His followers the new 
commandment? Are we satisfied that 
capital shall increase its profits by 
piling misery upon helpless childhood 
and sweeping them into graves 
recklessly ? 

“Boys and girls from the age of szr 
years and upwards are employed. 
They usually work from six o’clock in 
the morning until seven at night. At 
noon I saw them squat on the floor 
and devour their food, which con- 
sisted mostly of corn bread and bacon. 
These weazened pigmies munched in 
silence and then toppled over in sleep 
on the floor in all the abandon of baby- 
hood. When it came time to go to 
work the foreman marched through the 
groups shaking the sleepers, shout- 
ing in their ears, lifting them to 
their feet, and, in a few instances, 
kicking the delinquents into wake- 
fulness. 

‘“‘From a quarter to one until seven 
o’clock they worked without respite or 
rest. These toddlers, I saw for the 
most part did but one thing—they 
watched the flying spindles on a frame 
twenty feet long and tied the broken 
threads. They could not sit at their 
tasks; back and forth they paced, 
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watching with inanimate, dull look the 
flying spindles. 

“The noise of the machinery and 
the constant looking at the flying 
wheels reduce nervous sensation in a 
few months to the minimum. Memory 
is as dead as hope. He does his work 
like an automaton; he is part of the 
roaring machinery ; memory is seared, 
physical vitality is at such a low ebb 
that he ceases to suffer. 

“At a certain night school where 
several good women were putting forth 
efforts to mitigate the condition of 
these baby slaves, one of the teachers 
told me that they did not try to teach 
the children to read—they simply tried 
to arouse the spirit through pictures 
and telling stories.” 

The negro slave of ante-bellum days 
might have been driven to twelve 
hours of daily toil, but, first, he had 
enjoyed the physical childhood of 
animal nature, and was consequently 
fitted physically for hard tasks. Nor 
was he usually exhausted by these re- 
quired of him, and could join in the 
social festivities agreeable to him after 
the day’s task was finished. During a 
two years’ stay in Southern Alabama, 
just preceding the war of the rebellion, 
the writer never came in contact with a 
slave, either on a plantation or in a 
hotel, who was incapable of mirth and 
a jolly social time. 

The amount of effort put forth by 
house servants usually was far below 
that of the domestic helper and the 
average housewife of the north. There 
was no tread mill toil comparable to 
that of the cotton mill baby slaves 
today. And these Massachusetts capi- 
talists who seek to increase their 
profits by exploiting the lives of chil- 
dren and interfering with the legal 
protection of infants, were not born 
and bred as were the Southern slave 
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owners in the atmosphere of an institu- 
tion for which they were not respon- 
sible. 

They are the product and represen- 
tatives of an economic system that 
cheats humanity of its rightful inherit- 
ance in the bounties of nature, and 
robs the worker of the product of his 
toil, that dwarfs manhood and woman- 
hood, destroys liberty, equality and 
fraternity, and drags all noble ideals 
and aspirations into the mire of a 
sordid ambition merely to accumulate 
wealth. 

‘South Carolina cannot abolish child 
labor because the mill owners who live 
in New England oppose it. They 
have invested their millions in South 
Carolina with the tacit understanding 
with Legislature and Governor, that 
there shall be no State inspection of 
mills, nor interference in any way with 
the management of employees. Each 
succeeding election the candidates for 
the Legislature secretly make promises 
that they will not pass a law forbidding 
child labor. They cannot hope for 
election otherwise—the capitalists com- 
bine with the ‘crackers’ and any man 
who favors the restriction of child labor 
is marked.” 

What a picture the opening twentieth 
century displays on the canvas of the 
land of Washington and Lincoln! 
Citizens of the native State of William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips and 
many of the reviled abolitionists of the 
past century, and whose efforts to 
bring freedom to the chattel slave and 
to make our country really a ‘land of 
the free” finally brought the legal 
emancipation of the negro, these 
Massachusetts citizens less than half a 
century later, conspiring to fasten the 
chains of slavery on helpless child- 
hood ! 


Could anything set forth in more 


striking contrast the principles of 
justice, liberty and the equal rights of 
all human beings for which Garrison 
and his co-workers struggled and 
suffered, and the inhuman debasing 
spirit that today in capitalism buries all 
these ennobling principles in the grave 
of heartless, selfish, all-devouring 
greed? 

Would that every man and woman 
in our broad land could look upon the 
20,000 child slaves in Southern cotton 
mills and realize what a colossal crime 
is being enacted. 

Mr. Hubbard says: ‘‘I thought to 
lift one of the little toddlers to ascer- 
tain his weight. Straightway through 
his thirty-five pounds of skin and bones 
ran a tremor of fear, and he struggled 
forward to a broken thread. I attracted 
his attention by a touch and offered 
him a silver dime. He looked at me 
dumbly from a face that might have 
belonged to a man of sixty, so 
furrowed, tightly drawn and full of 
pain was it. He did not reach for the 
money—he did not know what it was. 
I tried to stroke his head and caress 
his cheek. My smile of friendship 
meant nothing to him—he shrank from 
my touch, as though he expected 
punishment.”’ 

Has any kind and degree of slavery 
in the record of human oppression and 
iniquity begun to compare with this 
wiping out of all that is the necessity, 
enjoyment, and blessedness of child 
life? And what is the benefit to 
capitalism of this invasion and devasta- 
tion of human life ? 

“I learned from a reliable source 
that a cotton mill having a pay roll of 
six thousand dollars a week in New 
England, can run in the South for four 
thousand dollars a week. This means 
a saving of just one hundred thousand 
dollars a year; and the mills having a 
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capital of one million dollars thus get 
a clear gain of ten per cent. per 
annum.” 

It is not enough that capital has by 
filching nature’s resources made of 
man’s labor a commodity off which a 
profit is taken by the investor, but the 
bodies of helpless children and their 
possible development into men and 
women are swept by this remorseless 
tyrant into untold miseries and untime- 
ly graves. 

“If the child workers of South 
Carolina could be marshalled by bugle 
call, headed by fife and drum, and 
marched through Commonwealth 
Avenue, out past the statue of William 
Lloyd Garrison, erected by sons of the 
men who dragged him through the 
streets at a rope’s end, the sight would 
appal the heart and drive conviction 
home. Imagine an army of twenty 
thousand pigmy bondsmen, half naked, 
half starved, yellow, weazened, de- 
formed in body, with drawn faces that 
show spirits too dead to weep, too 
hopeless to laugh, too pained to feel! 
Would not aristocratic Boston lock her 
doors, bar the shutters and turn in 
shame from such a sight?” 

But the most glaring evidence of 
debauched conscience and moral stra- 
bismus is the fact that the exploiter of 
human life and devastator of manhood 
and womanhood puts a mask of piety 
over the system. 

‘‘Instead of abolishing child labor, 
capital gives a lot, near the mill pro- 
perty, to any preacher who will build a 
church, and another lot for a parson- 
age, and then agrees to double the 
amount any denomination will raise for 
a church edifice. Within a quarter of 
a mile from one cotton mill in Colum- 
bia, S. C., I counted seven churches, 
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completed and in process of com- 
pletion.” 

And in these so-called churches of 
God it is pretended the teachings 
of Jesus, who said all were children of 
‘four Father,’ and emphasized loving 
the neighbor as oneself, are presented 
to these slaves of man’s greed. And 
one of the preachers in excusing the 
horrible crime said to Mr. Hubbard, 
“Oh, of course, it’s pretty bad—but 
then, dear brother, you know the 
children are better off in the mill than 
running on the streets!” 

The child-destroying slavery in 
South Carolina stands out in bold relief 
the apex of the monumental crimes of 
all stages and forms of slavery of the 
past centuries from those of barbarism 
on through what is termed civilization, 
and even Christian (?) civilization ! 

The savagery of demons could not 
transcend the enormous cruelty and 
atrocious crime against humanity of 
the heartless seekers of wealth, and 
robbers of the inalienable right of 
every child born to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

“Bands of brave men and excellent 
women are waging war to stop the 
slaughter of the innocents” in Georgia 
and Alabama where ‘‘child labor exists 
to an extent nearly as grievous as in 
South Carolina.” 

May the hour soon arrive when the 
enlightened, love-quickened conscience 
of our nation shall seek the restoration 
of childhood’s inalienable rights by the 
adoption of an economic and industrial 
system that shall establish justice, and 
make, human life and development, 
progress and happiness of more im- 
portance and value, and more sacred 
than property and the accumulation of 
dollars. 
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Morgan’s Interests Harmonize Nicely 


The deal whereby J. P. Morgan & Co. turn 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. over to the new com- 
bine known as the United States Shipbuilding 
Co. is but another example of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s policy of securing a per- 
manent financial interest in the industries and 
companies who consume the products of the 
Steel combine in large quantities. Precisely 
what arrangement has been made by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan & Co. with the Shipbuilding 
combine in pekat of the United States Steel 
Corporation is as yet unknown. But this much 
is certain, that ths United States Steel Corpora- 
tion exciusively will supply the United States 
Shipbuilding Co. with all of the steel products 
that the latter shall have occasion tc need over 
and above the capacity of its own plants. These 
‘Cover and above needs”’ are likely to be very 
large. 

Although the Bethlehem Steel Co. manufac- 
tures plates it cannot nearly supply the Ship- 
building combine with all of the product it will 
need. On the other side the United States 
Steel Corporation undertakes to supply the 
Shipbuilding combine with this material at 
prices which will enable it to compete with 
foreign shipbuilders, and a still more’ interest- 
ing matter is that the United States Shipbuild- 
ing Co. will build all the vessels required by the 
Morgan trans-Atlantic shipping combine. The 
various ramifications of this ‘‘back-tickling”’ 
arrangement are expected to unfold in due time. 

Meanwhile, there is no doubt that the bargain 
carries mutual advantages. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is quite the most important concern in 
the United States Shipbuilding system, and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that the United 
States Steel Corporation will have considerable 
to say as to how it shall be operated. The price 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. for control of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. is for the present withheld, but it 
is understood that it was more than $24 per 
share, which is the price originally paid for 
control first by Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and again 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. when the latter took the 
speculation off the hands of Mr, Schwab. 


The advantages accruing to the United 
States Steel Corporation from this deal are 
manifest. If the United States Shipbuilding 
Co. develops along the lines projected, it will 
need large quantities of steel vlates and other 
products of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and the latter has the former as its exclusive 
customer, One of the direct results of this deal 
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is expected to be a removal of the efforts to 
form a combination of the several independent 
steel plate companies. A movement to this end 
failed several months ago, but negotiations are 
said to have been revived. The United States 
Steel Corporation produces about 50 per cent of 
the country’s total output of steel plates. 

Interests identified with the Steel combine 
are expected actively to participate in further 
efforts to organize independent manufacturers, 
and it is certain to have a considerable interest 
in any consolidation that may be effected. It 
was said today that as soon as it became known 
that the Bethlehem Steel Co. had gone into the 
United States Shipbuilding Co., a large ship- 
building concern that hitherto had refused to 
entertain any sort of a merger proposition has 
expressed a desire to become a constituent of 
the new combine. The company indicated is 
one of the largest in the business and once 
before its name was involved in a scheme to 
bring about a consolidation of British and 
American shipbuilding interests. 

The list of companies in which the United 
States Steel Corporation is largely interested in 
a financial way now includes besides the United 
States Shipbuilding Co., the Steel Foundries 
Co., the Allis-Chalmers Co., the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. and the Nickel Corporation. 
How closely these widely scattered interests are 
to harmonize now begins to appear. The Inter- 
national Nickel Corporation, for example, fur- 
nishes material for tempering armor plate, the 
Steel Foundries Co. manufactures big castings 
for steamship engines, the United States Ship- 
building Co. will build vessels and the United 
States Steel Corporation produces the material 
that all the others need. 

The first sale of the United States Shipbuild- 
ing subscriptions was made today upon the 
curb at Io5.—New York Commiercial. 
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A Millionaire Socialist. 


About 600 people listened to an address last 
night in front of the postoffice by H. Gaylord 
Wilshire, known throughout the United States 
and Canada as ‘‘ the millionaire Socialist.’? The 
speaker was scheduled to arrive from Detroit at 
7 o’clock, but it was 8:30 before he reached the 
city. In the meantime the crowd waited 
patiently until nearly 9 o’clock, when Mr, Wil- 
shire appeared. 

He lost no time in getting down to business, 
and after briefly greeting the committee in 
charge of the meeting, he climbed up on a soap 
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box and opened his remarks with the statement 
that he wanted it understood at the start he 
was a Socialist and was lecturing in the inter- 
ests of the Socialist party. 

He did not agree, he said, with people who 
claimed that under the present prosperous con- 
ditions Socialism should not be discussed and 
that it was no time to attempt to show the 
workingman he is being fleeced. 

‘Notwithstanding all this prosperity, what 
have the working classes to show for it—merely 
a bucketful of cold victuals.’’ The speaker 
claimed that the United States is the wealthiest 
nation on the earth, but the share of the work- 
ingman who creates all the wealth, is carried in 
a dinner pail. The speaker didn’t know of any 
reason why the working classes should be con- 
tented with their lot. 

““We refer to this country as ‘ours’ and are 
proud of it while in fact the country is owned 
by such men as Morgan, Rockefeller and the 
Vanderbilts—while the majority of the people 
are only boarders here. 

“The introduction of improved machinery 
does not lighten the toil of man under the com- 
petitive system. Men work as hard as ever for 
a mere living, just as their grandfathers had 
done when work was done by hand. Neither 
do the working classes receive any of the 
benefits. A few wealthy men who have gained 
control of the machines reap all the profits.”’ 

The speaker said that that condition can be 
attained by the government owning and con- 
trolling the machinery used in production and 
also the means by which the finished product is 
distributed to consumers—the railroads and 
transportation lines. 


The speaker spent some time discussing the 
surplus products which are being shipped 
abroad and said the Socialist party instead of 
hunting foreign markets was in favor of giving 
the worker the full product of his toil—and 
after that there would be no surplus. 


Mr. Wilshire is the editor of a magazine 
which some time ago was denied admission to 
the mails by the postoffice department on the 
grounds that it was an advertising scheme and 
not a legitimate publication as the term is con- 
strued by the postal laws. The result was the 
publication was removed to Canada and is now 
being distributed through the Canadian mails 
and that government receives the postage. 

Mr. Wilshire is a small unassuming man, 
wearing a full closely-trimmed beard, and has 
the appearance of a plain man of business rather 
than of a man of unlimited wealth. He was 
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born in Cincinnati, where his father was a lead- 
ing banker and manufacturer. After Mr. Wil- 
shire’s education was completed he became 
interested in the subject of Socialism and since 
then has devoted all of his time expounding its 
doctrines. He owns extensive ranch property 
in the west and also has banking and manufac- 
turing interests in California.—Pt. Huron Times. 
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MUST BUY THE SANTA FE. 

That the Pennsylvania Railway will 
ultimately acquire the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, making a single system from 
ocean to ocean is an absolute certainty. 
I have been predicting this for ten 
years. This from the New York Com- 
mercial would seem to indicate that 
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‘“somethin’ is doin’. 

Philadelphia, July 24.—Heavy trading in 
Santa Fe stock is construed here as evidence of 
Pennsylvania buying for control by lease or 
purchase. 

The Santa Fe system embraces more than 
8,000 miles of track, stretching from Chicago 
and Kansas City to Galveston in the South and 
westward to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

When the deal finally occurs it must and it 
will be followed by a general amalgamation 
of all the railways in the U. S. under a single 
head. 

It taps Denver and a hundred important 
smaller towns in the Southwest—the home of 
the Gould roads. Joined with the Pennsylvania 
it would constitute the most gigantic railroad 
system of the whole world. 

It would complete a direct transcontinental 
trunk line, with 25,o00 miles of track. It 
would have terminals in the great cities of the 
East—New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Pittsburg. It would be im- 
pregnable in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Denver, and would be the only rival to the 
Southern Pacific lines into San Francisco. 

This stupendous aggregation would dominate 
the coal fields of the East, feed upon the grain 
fields of the middle West and carry the cattle of 
the Southwest. 
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We have in stock Nos. 2 and 3 of the GaunNT- 
LET Library, No. 2 containing ‘‘Why a Work- 
ingman Should be a Socialist,’’ 50 cts. per Ioo, 
and No. 3, ‘‘The Significance of the Trust,’’ 
28 pages, $1.00 per hundred postpaid. 
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BEULAH, New Mexico, June 20, 1902. 

I was surprised in reading the May number of 
your Magazine to find that a man of the evident 
erudition of Rev. W. Thurston Brown should 
fail so completely to grasp the point of his 
subject as he does in his paper entitled “‘Social- 
ism and the Church.”’ 

I do not wish to review Mr. Brown’s paper 
further than to point out the fact that an 
argument against any doctrine or creed, made 
in the name of Socialism, must inevitably and 
unnecessarily do harm to the cause of 
Socialism. 

Suppose a man with religious views opposed 
to Mr. Brown’s, had vaguely heard of Socialism 
as some new theory that he would like to 
investigate. If he should read Mr. Brown’s 
article I do not doubt his verdict would be, ‘‘If 
that is Socialism, I do not want any of it.”’ 

In my case, while I scarcely consent to a line 
of Mr. Brown’s argument on religion, my 
knowledge of Socialism protects me from be- 
coming prejudiced by his exposition. 

Having said so much, I would like to develop 
my own idea of the natural relation of Social- 
ism to the church. 

We should bear in mind that Socialism is the 
state. Socialism would no more affect theories 
in regard to spiritual things than any other 
organization of social government that aims at 
just and equitable laws—if we take into con- 
sideration one fact only. 

It is a matter of history that churches and 
creeds the world over have, from time to time, 
been betrayed by their priests or those who 
were in a position to make gain, or as Peter 
puts it, ‘merchandise of the doctrines.” I 
think there is incontrovertible evidence that 
the active motive for this treachery has always 
been avarice. 

In a pure social state that gives to every man 
an equal right in all the wealth of the state, 
there will he ac place for avarice. Perhaps it 
fs still necessars to explain chat by a pure social 
state is understood one that owns the entire 
wealth of the country; and each citizen by 
rendering a proportionate service is entitled to 
an equal interest in that wealth, 

We understand that a company of individuals 
might combine and subscribe from their indi- 
vidual credits a sum equal to the credit of 


another and thus secure his services for their 
private purposes. It might be possible for a 
sufficient number of individuals to subscribe a 
sum greater than one individual credit with the 
state; so that the person paid by private sub- 
scription could be wealthier than the sub- 
scribers, or ordinary members of society. But 
it is scarcely conceivable that any company of 
individuals would make up such a subscription 
under such circumstances, and I can imagine 
that a person who would receive such a sub- 
scription, for the purpose of giving his time to 
the service of humanity would not stand very 
high in his community. If it were possible at 


‘all, the practice would be most limited, so we 


are safe in expecting that our social state would 
wipe out every incentive to avarice. 

Men will continue to theorize. Probably 
many then, as now, from false hypotheses; but 
so long as they believe in their theories, they 
will continue to expound them to others. 
They will either use their own leisure time for 
this purpose, or if there is a sufficiently strong 
following of those who wish the apostles of 
their creed to devote their whole time to its 
service, they will secure their time so that they 
can use it in that way. But no one will be 
tempted to promulgate a doctrine for the sake 
of making gain of it, and whatever false 
doctrines there may be now supported from 
such motives will naturally drop off like 
withered leaves. For instance, if there is any- 
thing that really appeals to a goodly part of the 
human race in the doctrine of purgatory, 
misses, free masses, will continue to be said for 
the dead. But if it is a doctrine that is kept 
alive solely for the sake of the fee for the 
mass, it will soon die away. Restricting our- 
selves to the United States, I think we can say 
that there is not a single church organization 
that wholly escapes the effect of our present 
social institutions on its spiritual life. If its 
doctrines are not distorted through greed it is 
still affected by arbitrary class sentiments or 
other unworthy ideas due entirely to social 
conditions, 

Whatever evil is due to near-sightedness ot 
narrowness of spirit under false conditions will 
naturally rectify itself when these elements are 
removed and the things that make for truth 
and justice take their place. 
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Nothing that is true has anything to fear 
from justice. So that we may confidently ex- 
pect the true church, whichever it may be, to 
stand out in a purer and truer light under 
Socialism than under present conditions. 

Personally, I am a protestant of the Cal- 
vinistic school. Should I be so happy as to see 
the Socialistic state inaugurated, I should ex- 
pect still to be a Presbyterian. I have friends 
and acquaintances connected with almost every 
creed that is promulgated, and many who do 
not accept any. I would not expect to see any 
of these changed directly by the new order, but 
I would be very much interested in watching 
the spiritual development of the people for the 
first fifty years. At the end of that time I feel 
satisfied that Moody, Spurgeon and Talmage 
would be more highly honored in memory 
than Abbott, Brown or Briggs. But if anyone, 
looking into the subject of Socialism, should 
see their papers and disagree with me on the 
doctrine of atonement or with Mr. Brown for 
his opposition to that doctrine, 1 beg of him 
not to let the fact prejudice his idea of 
Socialism. 

Liberty of conscience will be just as secure 
under the Socialist state as any other. Even 
false doctrines may thrive if enough people 
care to support them on principle. I cannot 
see that Socialism will affect the mind in re- 
gard to beliefs in spiritual things except, as 
already demonstrated, where doctrines are 
supported through avarice, or where snobbery 
or false class lines are rebuked. It will dis- 
courage hypocrisy and give every encourage- 
ment to the development of truth. 

Truly yours, 
ALICE BLAKE. 
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TOPEKA, Kansas, June 2nd, 1902. 

I have for some time been an interested 
reader of your magazine, and an admirer of 
your progressive campaign in behalf of Social- 
ism, and make bold to write you concerning 
the matter, which I believe can be made a step 
in the direction of Socialism, if it has proper 
attention. 

I hope you will at least take time to give the 
matter herein presented, careful consideration, 
and write me your views. I am a Socialist, and 
should you feel interested in the subject matter 
of this letter, or desire to make enquiry con- 
cerning my sincerity, and aeeuracy of state- 
ment, I would ask you to correspond with any, 
or all of the following well-known Socialists of 
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this State: Frank Doster, Chief Justice of our 
Supreme Court; Mrs. Anna I). Diggs, for four 
years, and until lately, State Librarian; John 
W. Breidenthal, for eight years Bank Com- 
missioner of Kansas; Stephen H. Allen, Asso- 
ciate Justice of our Supreme Court, or W. E. 
Bush, ex-Secretary of State, all of Topeka. 

One of the most gigantic, far-reaching, 
arrogant, lawless, extortionate monopolies of 
the United States, and indeed of the world, is 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

The first, and only law passed in this country 
seeking to establish reasonable telegraphic 
rates, was enacted by our last People’s Party 
legislature in 1899. 

By this law it was enacted that telegraph 
companies operating in the State of Kansas, 
should transmit messages at the rate of fifteen 
cents for the first ten words exclusive of address 
and signature, and one cent for each additional 
word, and further providing that if any such 
telegraph company should fail, refuse, or 
neglect to transmit any such message, after the 
legal charges thus provided for had been paid 
or tendered, such company should be liable to a 
person sending or trying to send such message, 
in the sum of $100 as damages to be recovered 
in a civil action. 


The Telegraph Company has wholly ignored 
the law, and totally refused to comply with the 
same to any extent whatever ; it claims that its 
receipts and disbursements, for its Kansas 
business, are such that if it should comply with 
the law, it would be required to transact busi- 
ness within the State at a loss, and that there 
fore the law is confiscatory and void, under 
the fourteenth amendment to the constitution 
of the United States. Some time ago actions 
were brought by certain parties to recover these 
penalties, and thereby the question of the 
validity of the law has gone into the courts for 
determination. The story of this litigation is 
too long to be retold in detail, but the gist of 
the matter is as follows: 

(1) The Telegraph Company presented to 
the court a sworn statement of its receipts and 
disbursements. This statement was entirely 
untruthful; it was one of the most colossal 
pieces of perjury that was probably ever pre- 
sented to a court. 

(2) The court appointed a referee to hear 
and determine the questions of fact concerning 
receipts and disbursements of the company. 
The referee visited New York, and after hob- 
nobbing with the officers of the company for 
two weeks, returned to Topeka, and made a 
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report in violation of every rule of evidence, 
and the procedure applicable to the case, and in 
total disregard of the facts as developed before’ 
him, recommending that the law be declared 
to be invalid. 

(3) Recently another effort has been made 
to vindicate the validity of the law in another 
jurisdiction in the State, but we have been tied 
up by injunctions issued from both the State 
and Federal Courts. 

(4) This litigation has been carried on, on 
behalf of the validity of the law by Judge 
Stephen H. Allen, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and myself. We have not re- 
ceived any compensation whatever, and are 
willing to continue without any, providing 
some arrangements can be made to defray 
actual expenses of the litigation. 

If this law is sustained, it means a permanent 
reduction of fifty per cent. in the telegraphic 
rates of this State, which is sure to be followed 
by similar laws in other States, with the pro- 
bability of such laws being sustained. There 
is already much agitation in Congress, in favor 
of public ownership of the telegraph. Indeed 
the Industrial Commission recommends it. 
Should it be demonstrated in these legal pro- 
ceedings that the rates prevailing are extor- 
tionate, as they in fact are, this will greatly 
stimulate the movement for public ownership. 

I have made considerable effort to get the 
users of the telegraph in this State to back this 
litigation, but I find they are afraid to do so. 
They are afraid the Telegraph Company will 
retaliate by furnishing them poor service, 
thereby ruining their business, and there is 
much danger of it. Can you not suggest some 
way of securing the proper backing to carry 
through this litigation, and vindicate the 
validity of this most righteous law, which I be- 
lieve will, indirectly, be a marked step in the 
direction of the Socialization of the telegraph? 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, I remain, yours truly, 

I. A. STEBBINS. 


[ANSWER.—Teach the people So- 
cialism.—H. G. W.] 
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VENTURA, Cal., July 3rd, Igo2. 
‘HONOR ‘TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE.” 
The above being a principle 7 try to stand by, 
I feel in justice compelled to drop you a line. 
Somewhere near a year ago I wrote you that I 
was so disgusted with your egotistic ranting in 
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the CHALLENGE that I did not care how soon 
my paper was discontinued, as the first yearly 
instalment was becoming an intolerable dose. 
That I had never before blushed for the name 
of Socialism, etc., etc. (for to me Socialism 
had come as a heaven-born light—a vision of 
the true republic of the future—and I held my 
grand ideal too sacred to be dealt with in 
burlesque as a prejudiced public would surely 
be justified in viewing it as thus set forth by a 
leading exponent). Then it was issued from 
Los. Angeles and you were ‘‘parading in cap 
and bells’’—hounding Bryan and hurling chal- 
lenges right and left like a bully spoiling fora 
fight. What a change environment has made! 
Under the British crown with what dignity you 
are proving yourself master of the situation ! 
Is it that you required that restraint to hold 
you to your proper dignity—the shadow of a 
crown? 

I, though born under the British crown, have 
no affiliation for British rule. However, it 
seems you have found advantages denied you 
in the boasted American Republic, and WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE, as now published, is a 
credit both to the cause and its publisher, and I 
notice it is attracting the attention of those 
who used to hold the CHALLENGE in contempt. 

Long may it live(!) or at least until it has 
accomplished its mission and Messrs. Morgan, 
Rockefeller & Co. have conceded to its demand : 
‘* Let the Nation own the Trusts.’’ 

Being an invalid and in my seventy-second 
year—growing more feeble each day—doubting 
if I shall see the next issue of your Magazine, 


»which I now look on as the most powerful 


weapon (aided by the Appeal to Reason) in the 
battle for human rights, I feel that I should die 
better satisfied having testified to its true merit. 

If Paul justified himself in being ‘a fool for 
Christ’s sake’? you stand justified in playing 
the fool for the sake of the grandest cause the 
world ever battled for—the redemption of 
humanity from the tyranny of human greed 
and opening the way for higher development 
physically, mentally and spiritually. 

Fraternally yours, 
ADELAIDE COMSTOCK. 
P.S.—Mechanically, this has been by the 


greatest effort. Please excuse.—A. C. 
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WoMAN’S NATIONAL SOCIALIST UNION, 
WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT, Pres., 
OAK, Shasta Co., Cal., July 9, 1902. 
As I have seen no reference to the Woman’s 
Union in your Magazine, I think it must be 
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that my earlier letter went astray, and I there- 
fore send you another copy of our constitution. 
Can you not publish our Declaration of Prin- 
ciples, at least? We will greatly appreciate 
any notice that you may give us, for it is up- 
hill work organizing women without funds to 
travel about and meet them personally. 

I presume that it is unnecessary to tell you 
that, while the women’s movement is not 
affiliated with the party organization and will 
in many cases use different tactics, we are most 
of us members in good standing of the political 
organization and doing this work with a view 
to aiding the other. We shall exert special 
efforts to reaching youth, while its political 
beliefs. are not established, with the hope of 
counteracting much of the false economic 
teachings of our schools and doing good now, 
that these young people may be properly 
trained voters when they become of age. The 
party organization cannot, of course, give 
special attention to those who are merely pro- 
spective voters, so we must fill this ‘‘ want.’’ 
Then, too, the women will eventually be 
granted suffrage. If they are not educated as 
to economics previous to that time, their votes 
will retard progress. If they are as thoroughly 
established in this knowledge as in the multi- 
plication table, their votes will go overwhelm- 
ingly for Socialism. 


As to present methods, we wish to establish 
classes for the young, giving training in parlia- 
mentary practice, lessons in economics, etc. 
We also propose to have oratorical contests— 
subject matter being Socialistic—whereby we 
can kill two birds, etc.; train the lads for 
public speaking and the audiences in Sccialism. 
Weare at this time collecting books for travel- 
ling libraries, which we will make special 
efforts to get into communities where there are 
no reading-rooms and where all literature is 
gladly welcomed. These libraries will contain 
such Socialistic works as we can compass, 
stories pointing that way, good histories, Dar- 
win's works (if we can afford them), and, in 
short, all kinds of books that can wake folk up 
and get them out of the ruts, without sending 
them into sidetracks that are unavailing. Do 
you approve? Have you any suggestions to 
make? Thisis also your work, you know, for 
it is for our common good. 


As soon as I can compass it (if I ever can), I 
wish to publish a good general magazine for 
women. (Not the usual wishy-washy kind, but 
one that is alive.) Certain departments will be 
devoted to Socialism, but others will not be 
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avowedly such. As I have had many years’ ex- 
perience in newspaper and magazine work, I 
am sure that I can make this ‘‘go’”’ if I can 
arrange to get it started; but ‘‘there’s the rub,”’ 
for meanwhile I must use my pen to bring 
in bread and butter for the family and do what 
I can for the cause, 
Sincerely, 
WENONAH STEVENS ABBOTT. 
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PALL MALL CLuB, 
12 St. James’ Square, S. W., 
May 20th, Igo2, 
DEAR S1R,—I am obliged to you for sending 
me the copy of your Magazine. I propose 
quoting the ‘‘Disadvantages of Not Being a 
Princess’’ article in the next issue of the 
Eastern Kuropean Review, of which I am 
Editor. I send you a copy of the paper in 
question. It will, I trust, entertain you. 
GEORGE CECIL. 
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OREGON City, Ore., April 24, 1902. 
DEAR S1r,—I think I must owe about $1.00 
for subscription to WILSHIRE’s, for which 
ITenclose M. O. for that amount. It is a good 
Magazine and I enjoy it. I do wonder that 
more men with time and money to burn do not 
go to work with reform measures as an interest- 
ing and exciting game even if they did not 

have any other motive. 
Yours truly, 
W.S. U’REN. 
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UNIVERSITY STATION, SEATTLE, 
June 10, 1902. 

DEAR Si1r,—Enclosed find thirty cents, for 
which please send me copies of your Magazine 
for January, February and March. I cannot 
get them here. 

I want to thank you for what you are doing 
for humanity through the publication of this 
splendid periodical. You get at the heart of 
things and speak plainly. 

Our country was in disgrace enough already, 
but this recent action of the postoffice depart- 
ment with reference to your publication should 
cause every citizen to blush for shame. 

Continue to speak and write and picture the 
TRUTH, and may God Lless you. 

Faithfully yours, 
THoMAS C. WISWELL. 
You have many friends in Seattle.—T. C. W. 
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From a Distinguished Rabbi. 


DEAR MR. WILSHIRE:—Last month, in 
answer to my letter mailed, I was requested by 
you to note your article in your July issue, 
“The Significance of the Trust.’? I have read 
that article and, acting on your suggestion, I 
submit my opinion. 

I belong to that class of poor men who do not 
fear the Trust. This does not mean that I am 
not one of its helpless victims, or that my 
position is one of exemption. I am one of the 
millions who actually suffer from the normal 
conditions of our industrial era. But in spite of 
this fact and the circumstances of our age—a 
twice-told tale to any intelligent reader—in spite 
of these miserable conditions, I see in the Trust 
one of the most hopeful evidences of Socialism. 

Reading history aright, we have reason to 
believe that humanity obtains what it wants, 
and so soon as a people realize what they want, 
they get it, by one means or another. Political 
liberty was snatched from selfish aristocracy 
because the people demanded it—yes, demanded 
it by shakings of bloody fists, by war, and the 
running of the red, red blood. Political liberty 
was achieved among men, and because man has 
obtained one of freedom’s instruments he is on 
the way to battle for other liberties which will 
come to him as his birthright in the later days. 
Humanity demanded political liberty because 
they knew what they wanted and they were 
weary of kings and those who owned them, by 
one sort of right or another, known under the 
pseudonym of “‘divine right.’’ But we have 
political liberty, though it is abused and the 
fewest understand how powerful it is. We have 
political liberty—we will soon have economic 
liberty, The people are demanding it and then 
humanity rapidly learns the best way to doa 
thing... 
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It is easier for us to govern ourselves than to 
have a king govern us. It is easier for us to 
conserve energies than to waste them. It is 
easier for a Trust to sell commodities than a 
multitude of petty middle-men. It is the most 
economical way to do the thing—we all know 
that—and because it is so handy, convenient 
and altogether desirable, the people will even- 
tually demand it for their own. The nation 
will some day own the Trusts. ‘The nation 
itself isa Trust and it will expand its utilities 
and functions—and that right soon. Let all 
the people know that it is easier to own their 
railroads than to entrust them to a few, chosen 
at haphazard from various walks of life, and the 
people will demand it—and get it. 
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We are living in an age of awakening. There 
was a time when every workman supposed that 
in his back yard was a hidden gold mine. To 
ally himself with any movement that tended to 
better his condition, was a sad disillusionizing, 
because in his back yard, accordiig to his 
fantasy, was his gold mine. A laboring man 
who pleaded for union was an anarchist. The 
laboring man was a prospective capitalist and 
since the House of Have had everything it 
seemed to be the proper thing for him to join 
the House of Have, either as retainer or 
scavenger to his nibs, the ‘‘boss.’’ There area 
few who still idle away their days in preserving 
this dream somewhat in the same manner the 
Chicago packers embalmed beef for our 
illustrious soldiers who upheld the honor of 
this glorious nation by shooting little boys over 
and under ten in the jungles of the Philippines. 
Only a few nurse this putrid dream. Most 
wage earners realize that they will never get 
rich and the few square yards of soil in their 
back yard covers no hidden gold mine. The 
wage earner has suddenly grown wise—he finds 
that he is a cog in a machine, or when he ceases 
to philosophize and grumbles, he calls himself 
a dog—the under dog, one of a pack, not a 
hound or a perfumed collie, but a very ordinary 
dog. 


No man accepts abuse as a potion or balm of 
healing, but your wage earner, realizing that he 
is the under dog, began to scratch his head and 
ask himself where he is at. He is an intelligent 
fellow, so the politicians told him so long as he 
voted for the party which had the biggest graft, 
ahd the wage earner really fancied he was a 
pretty intelligent fellow—he knew what was 
the matter. To be sure he knew what ailed 
him—he voted for the protection of infant 
industries and it never cost him more to live 
than the day he voted for the protection of 
infant industries. He gave valuable franchises 
away without a murmur, threw them at some 
one shrewd enough to know that there is no 
more extravagant being on earth than a wage 
earner—a laboring man. He gave everything 
away and then suddenly, when he discovered 
that he was wearing poorer clothes, eating less 
substantial food and paying more for them, 
when it cost him more to live, when his boy 
and his girl had a poorer prospect than he to 
make their way in the world; after all that, the 
wage earner, your houest intelligent laboring 
man, the pride of the exploiting politician, 
asked himself a pertinent question. That 
question, worded in an ordinary language, was, 
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‘“What’s the use? What’s the use of all this? 
For whom am I working? What’s it for? 
What’s the matter?’ 

These questions are on everyone’s lips. They 
are the most helpful, the most redemptive 
factors of our day. These are the eternal 
negatives of humanity. From age to age men 
have asked the same question, ‘“‘ What’s the 
use? What’s the matter?’’ They asked it when 
tyrants slaughtered them, when priests 
coerced them into accepting crass superstitions, 
when bigots held them enthralled. From age 
to age, man asks, what for (?) and they are 
asking it today. 

It resolves itself into this simple statement, 
that if Rockefeller and Morgan, if this Oil 
Trust and that coal baron can manage all the 
coal fields and oil wells, all the railroads and 
the shipyards, then they, as individuals, 
can do for the whole people what they now do 
for themselves. It is the best way to do that 
thing, and since it is the best way, we, the 
people of the United States, demand that 
way for ourselves. The nation must own the 
Trust because it is itself a Trust. 

The Trust is then to me, no bugaboo, but as 
it is operated today, it is for the whole people 
the best object lesson of what is to be the order 
and condition of society in the near future. 
Let it be Socialism or communism, the words 
are of small moment, society is demanding the 
simplest way to do something, and since it is 
agreed that man must live by bread, but not by 
bread alone, the best minds and hearts of our 
generation declare that no one must gamble 
with the life necessities of humanity. The 
conscience of the people rebel against gambling 
with essentialities. Food is grown for man. 
The Creator planted food on earth for man to 
sustain himself, and the time is at hand when 
no one dare use the food of earth to enrich 
himself or deprive his brother of actual things. 

This ideal is part of the growing conscience 
of our day. I see then, in the Trust, the one 
movement towards a larger ownership of 
materials—that ownership vested in the entire 
people. When it is understood that wheat and 
corn are not to gamble with, but to sustain life, 
we will rid ourselves of poverty because we will 
have then banished the pest of private owner- 
ship in property. To obtain our actual necessi- 
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ties will demand less time, that is, less labor. 
To earn man’s bread will not be a matter of ten 
or eight hours. With a more economic system of 
distribution, it will be possible for one to labor 
less and obtain with less labor what is now 
wrought only at a terrific expense of muscular 
energy. 

The Trust thus expanded would create a 
gigantic unemployed labor army. Earth would 
swarm with unoccupied hordes, and the conse- 
quences of such a condition are so frightful 
that to contemplate it fills one with dread and 
horror. But this army will not arise, and in 
this wise I beg to differ with you in your 
article. There will be no unemployed army, 
because the worker will return again to his 
workshop where, of his own accord, and after 
the ideas and training he has received, in his 
industrial school he will make and fashion 
these articles that fancy and art outline for him. 
The day of the craftsman is approaching. We 
are entering that era of industrialism when art 
without industry is guilt and industry without 
art is brutality. 

Socialism in itself would be baleful. Social- 
ism is only an instrument—another method to 
obtain for the worker a means of returning to 
his shop where he can make these articles 
whose simplicity will be their beauty. 

Socialism is economic freedom, and it is free- 
dom that man craves. Let my people go free, 
was the cry Moses raised in the court of 
Pharaoh. Let my people gofree! Our inven- 
tions, our improved methods of commerce, our 
Trusts, are only better methods to return to the 
individual the means of retaining his soul. 
Unless our inventions master the cruder forces 
of nature, what avail are they? Unless our 
Trusts aid us in distributing the products of 
earth, what boots it? If Socialism will not help 
us regain that economic freedom which is 
essential to life, what is its message and motive? 
We must be free to work in our way, to build 
the city beautiful, to rear our homes, built by 
our hands, furnished with the articles of our 
making. Our home, in every sense, equipped 
with the work of our hands —that is our destiny. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH LEISER, 
Rabbi Mt. Sinai Temple. 
Sioux City, Io., July 14, 1902. 
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THE PASSING OF CAPITALISM. 
Ladoff. Paper, 154 pp., 25 cents. 
Publishing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Mr. Ladoff has written a book of profound 
philosophic thought and great erudition. 

While possibly written in rather too heavy a 
style for the average American reader, yet it is 
a difficult task to elucidate a scientific theory in 
the language of the summer novelist. I quote 
a few excerpts from Mr. Ladoff’s book which 
may give a general idea of **s contents : 


The economic structure _. our modern society 
is clearly drifting to- 
wards the socialization 
of industry, and So- 
cialism is preparing 
the people for this 
revolutionary change. 
The time is near when 
the tools of production 
and raw material will 
be turned over to the 
people engaged in pro- 
duction, when produc- 
tion will be carried on 
not for profit, but for 
consumption, when so- 
cialized production 
will be carried on by 
society in the interest 
of society; in short, 
when society at large 
will be the master of 
its own economic des- 
tiny. Such a revolu- 
tion in economic life 
demands a radical re- 
vision and readjust- 
ment of our moral 
conceptions; it de- 
mands a clear vision 
of the drift of our 
time and a great deal 
of enthusiasm in the 
cause of human wel- 
fare. This clearness of vision, this enthusiasm 
and the gospel of a new system of ethics So- 
cialism brings to the people. 


a * x 
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As the knowledge of all the parts of the 
human body is thecondition sine qua non of a 
good physician, the knowledge of all the laws 
of the interrelations of human beings is neces- 
sary for every Socialist who deserves the name. 
Socialism is no longer an idle dream ; it is not a 
panacea, or a specific cure against a certain dis- 
ease, it is not a science by and for itself. It is 
infinitely more than all that. It is the applica- 
tion of all the results of scientific investigation, 
of the results of human thought and noblest 
feelings to the problems of social life. Great is 
the dignity of a healer of the afflictions of the 
buman body, and the preserver of health, but 
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great are also his responsibilities. To be called 
a Socialist is the highest compliment that can 
be paid by one man to another. To bea true 
Socialist is the highest distinction a man can 
attain on earth. But how many deserve to be 
called so, and how many pretend to be Social- 
ists, without any shadow of right to be counted 
assuch? It is not enough to repeat thought- 
lessly certain ready-made maxims and sentences 
in order to be a Socialist. It is necessary to 
study society in all its aspects and phases, to 
read, think and investigate much and long, in 
order to have the right to call one’s self a Social- 
ist. One independent thinking man is worth 
thousands of thoughtless repeaters of other 
people’s ideas. It is a great and noble thing to 
‘make Socialists,’’ but the proper way to do is 
to make them study, think and judge for them- 
selves, to put them on their own feet. Feeling 
alone, sincere as it 
be, is not a secure 
foundation for a sol- 
dier of~ Socialism. 
Knowledge, and con- 
viction coming from 
knowledge, and inde- 
pendent thought, are 
the most precious 
qualities of a healer 
of social wrong and a 
true social reformer. 
The so-called social- 
istic leaders who are 
opposed to academic 
study of society, be- 
cause they ‘‘want 
fighters,’’ are false 
prophets. Socialism 
in order to succeed 
must conduct an edu- 
cational crusade. Ger- 
man Socialists owe 
their success to the 
systematic education 
of the masses, started 
by the genial Ferdin- 
dinand Lassalle and 
kept up to our day. 
The Socialists of Eng- 
land try to do the 
same. The American 
Socialists must adopt 
the same policy. An ignorant soldier is a 
poor fighter. Society is not an organism, 
but an organization. Indeed, it is the highest 
stage of organization of matter to be met 
with in nature. 

Sociology is a natural science in the full 
meaning of the term. Society is governed by 
the same laws that rule the rest of the organic 
and inorganic world. The proper method of 
studying society consists in the analysis of the 
forces which form and keep societies alive. 
Before we begin this analysis, however, we must 
cast a cursory glance at the probable stages of 
the development of society among primitive 
men. 

_ The first stage consisted probably of a group- 
ing of men in small numbers for the purpose of 
a more successful acquirement of food. The 
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second stage was the association of larger num- 
bers of men in consequence of their more rapid 
multiplication due to increased sagacity in pro- 
viding food. The establishment of some rude 
forms of government formed the third stage of 
social life. Tribal development can be accepted 
as the fourth stage of the association of man, 
eventually resulting in the union of tribes into 
nations, and the union of nations into higher 
aggregates of a cosmopolitan character. 

Let us now see what are the social forces of 
which we have spoken. Society is an aggrega- 
tion of men, and we have therefore to consicer 
the forces of human activity in particular in 
order to understand their general and complex 
manifestations in society. The animal world is 
governed by two primary principles. One is the 
self-preservation of the individual, and the 
other the propagation of the race. These prin- 
ciples are manifested in corresponding desires. 
These desires are natural forces, compelling 
their agents to perform certain acts leading to 
certain results. The human animal makes no 
exception to these primary principles of organic 
life. 

Hunger, thirst and cold are the most power- 
ful stimulants to human activity. It is want of 
food, clothing and shelter that compels men to 
work, to create industries, to accumulate 
wealth, to proclaim rights of property, to fix 
rules of conduct, to found cities and establish 
states, to inaugurate wars and arrange peace. 
The great difference between man and the brute 
creation consists not in the desire of the indi- 
vidual to live and reproduce his kind, but 
rather in the method of gratifying these blind 
but strong desires. 
* * %% * * * * 

Human society is subjected to the same laws 
of evolution and devolution, development and 
decay, organization and disorganization, as the 
rest of the organic world. All institutions of 
human society are of a transitory character, 
they develop, grow and succeed each other 
according to certain laws. Cannibalism was 
succeeded by slavery, slavery by serfdom, serf- 
dom by free individual production, individual 
production by socialized manufacture, and at 
last by machine production, the prevalent mode 
of production in our own time. — 


* 


Advanced Socialist thinkers do not expect 
any sudden transformation of the present 
capitalistic state of society into a co-operative 
commonwealth by the means of a popular 
revolt or in conseqence of a general econ <nic 
collapse. They do not unduly idealize the 
proletariat as a creative social factor ready to 
perform miracles of constructive work when 
given a fair chance after a violent social up- 
heaval. History does not warrant such an 
idealization. History does not support the 
faith of the Socialists of the old school that 
capitalism is bound to work out, mechanically 
so to speak, its own destruction and then be 
replaced automatically by Socialism, even in 
case no conscientious and conscious endeavor to 
work in that direction exists on the part of the 
members of society. History abounds rather in 
examples of civilization of thousands of years’ 
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standing that crumbled like dust and were 
replaced by barbarism under the stress of social- 
economic incongruities. Socialism may save 
our modern civilization from such a fate if con- 
sciously innoculated and diligently reared in the 
midst of the Capitalistic society, but not other- 
wise. The transformation of the capitalistic 
state into a Socialistic one can be brought about 
more or less gradually. Socialism must grow, 
so to speak, into our present society and per- 
meate its entire system until it absorbs and 
transforms it into the new order. 

I must say that in regard to this last excerpt 
from Mr. Leadoff wherein he says that ‘‘ad- 
vanced Socialist thinkers do not expect any 
sudden transportation’? I must disagree with 
him. 

I should say that with few exceptions practi- 
cally every well-known Socialist in the United 
States thinks there is a very strong probability 
of a ‘‘general economic collapse’’ ushering in 
Socialism. We all agree, however, that the 
persistent agitation of Socialist views is gradu- 
ally educating the people, and that if no pro- 
longed economic collapse of industry occurs, 
Socialism must come as the deliberate and 
conscious action of the people. 

It seems to me, however, a ‘‘collapse in 
industry’’ is as sure to happen as any possible 
event can be predicted. This collapse will 
come from the inability of the capitalists to 
dispose of the surplus flowing into their hands 
as the result of the competitive wage system. 
Unemployed men means starving men. To 
employ them it seems to me and many other 
“advanced Socialists’? that Socialism must 
prove the only remedy. 

Even such a staunch defender of capitalism as 
the London Times sees that economic events 
do not always and necessarily proceed in a 
leisurely way. In an article on the Shipping 
Trust, on May 22, it says: 

‘““The shipping combination illustrates a 
truth taught by all history, when properly 
read, though concealed by all history as usually 
taught. The truth is that the larger destinies 
of nations are mainly worked out by economic 
forces, which politicians rarely understand and 
still more rarely have any capacity to control. 
The shipping combination indicates a shift in 
in the economic centre of gravity. It is not a 
freak of Mr. Morgan’s. It is not a whim of 
American men of business. It is not an expres- 
sion of any sort or kind of hostility to this 
country. It is the expression and the conse- 
quence 0° pre-existing conditions and of econ- 
omic movements that have been going on under 
our noses. Asa nation we do not look at such 
things. Our politicians are too busy with the 
trumpery affairs of party squabbles and the 
infinite verbosity of the House of Commons. 
The public at large are, in plain English, not 
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educated enough to consider such things. 
Anyone who dwells upon them is pooh-poohed 
as a crank or an alarmist. But movements do 
not stop because people refuse to see them; all 
that happens is that the people are tremendously 
startled when the door which has been steadily 
and gradually closing finally shuts with a 
bang.’’ 


CAPITAL. By Karl Marx. Chicago: Chas, H. 
Kerr & Company, 56 Fifth Ave. $2.00 
postpaid. 

This is THE classic of Socialism, the greatest 
work of the great thinker who laid the philoso- 
phical foundation for the working class move- 
ment. The publishers have imported direct 
from England an edition of this great work 
which will be absolutely identical with the 
copies now being advertised at $2.50 a copy. It 
is a large volume of over 800 octavo pages, 
printed on fine book paper, and bound in cloth 
with gold stamping. It is not an abridgement, 
but the complete work so far as it has yet been 
translated into English. 


BRITAIN FOR THE BRITISH. By Robert 
Blatchford. A new book by the author of 
Merrie England. Cloth, 190 pages, 50 
cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
56 Fifth Ave. 

This book might equally well have been called 
America for the Americans, for it is a bold 
assertion of the right of the people who live in a 
country to own that country themselves, instead 
of living by the favor of a small owning class. 

Merrie England has been thus far the most 
popular Socialist book ever written. Its sales 
have reached nearly 2,000,000 copies. Britain 
for the British is written in the same bright and 
chatty style that made Merrie England so popu- 
lar, but it shows a stronger grasp of the prin- 
ciples of Socialism and is from every point of 
view a much greater book. No Socialist, and 
no one inquiring into Socialism, can afford to 
miss it. 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE RUSKIN CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. By Prof. 
Isaac Broome. Cloth, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company, 56 
Fifth Ave. 

Owing to exceptional conditions this colony 
attained a world-wide prominence. It was the 
last great attempt to realize Socialism through 
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the colony route. As such, a knowledge of its 
rise and fall is of the greatest interest to all 
students of Socialism. 


Prof. Broome writes still warm from the 
spirit of controversy that marked the downfall 
of the colony and with unabated enthusiasm for 
the ideals it sought to realize. This gives a 
vividness and interest to the work such as 
could not possibly be found in the chronicle of 
any mere outside observer. He admits us be- 
hind the scenes, as it were, and we see the 
whole workings of the forces of dissolution and 
confusion. 


There are numerous full-page half-tone en- 
gravings of the buildings, surroundings and 
residents of the colony, which give added inter- 
est and vividness. 


~ 


AMERICAN COMMUNITIES. By William 
Alfred Hinds, Ph. D. It isa large book of 
433 pages, cloth bound, and is sent post- 
paid to any address for $1.00. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Company, 56 Fifth Ave. 

Now that the Utopian stage of American 
Socialism is past, the time has come to write its 
history. In Mr. Hinds we have the ideal histor- 
ian. For many years a resident of one such 
colony, he has spent much time in visits to and 
personal investigation of others. This gives 
him just the sympathetic knowledge which 
makes his work at once interesting and accu- 
rate. Some of the colonies described are : 

The Ephrata Community of Pennsylvania, 
founded in 1732 and still existing ; 

The Shakers with the 15 Celibate Colonies, 
I,g00 Members, and $1,500,000 worth of 
Property ; 

Robert Owen, the ‘‘ Father of English Social- 
ism,’’ and His American Communities ; 

The Oneida Community, its radical Religious 
and Social principles, its Pecuniary Success and 
its change to a Joint Stock basis; 

_ The Fourieristic Associations and Phalanxes 
in different States, particularly the Brook Farm 
Association of Massachusetts ; 

The Inspirationists and their Seven Amana 

Communities in Towa, with a Present Member- 


ship of 1,7co and a Commercial Rating of 
AAA I. 


The work is elaborately illustrated with full- 
page photographs of persons, buildings and 
colony scenes of importance, 
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The Child and the Farm. 
PROF. A. M. SOULE. 


Everywhere in this broad land a cry is going 
up that the boys and girls are leaving the farm. 
The condition is not surprising when one recalls 
the fact that nothing has been done to engraft a 
love of the soil and country life on the mind of 
the child during the entire time he is in school, 
though this frequently covers a period of several 
years. 

The great and growing importance of our 
agricultural interests, the rapid increase of our 
_ population, the greater demand for foodstuffs, 
and the greater difficulty experienced in pro- 
ducing maximum crops owing to the exhaustion 
of our soils from abusive culture makes it 
imperative that more attention be given to this 
subject than has been done in the past. The 
question therefore arises as to how, when and 
where this can be done, as to what object, 
method or plan shculd be pursued to overcome 
the present difficulty and bring the children 
more closely in contact with nature and make 
them more familiar with the soil and with the 
aesthetic side of agriculture and the beauties of 
country life. 

The great difficulty in making the teaching of 
agriculture a success in the country schools is 
due to the fact that so few teachers are 
interested in it, so few knowing anything about 
it, and those who have attempted to teach it 
have so frequently gone about it in the wrong 
way. The subject of elementary agriculture is 
as properly a nature study as any of the many 
subjects that are now dignified by that title. It 
is a simple subject, exceedingly so, because it 
deals with the simple facts and truths of nature. 
Some have called it a science, maintaining that 
it is a profound science in that its basic princi- 
ples include something of so many allied 
sciences, until the teacher, the child and the 
farmer himself have become frightened into 
believing that the subject is so subtle that it 
cannot be comprehended, even by grown 
persons, much less by children. This is because 
a mountain has been made out of a mole hill; 
it is because the elementary principles of the 
subject have not been sufficiently unraveled, 
and therefore the subject has been presented to 
the children in such a difficult way that they 
could not comprehend it. 

The true way to teach the principles of agri- 
culture is to show the children many and simple 
experiments that demonstrate its principles, 
and which even the smallest child can 
appreciate. For example, it is an easy matter 
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to show the child how important water is to 
growth by taking two trays of sand, planting 
seeds in them, and moistening one and Icaving 
the other dry. In ordinary soils the seeds will 
germinate. To show how a soil, when it is too 
wet, may destroy germination, take the same 
two trays, fill with fresh soil, plant seeds in 
both and puddle the surface of the one and 
leave the other slightly moistened. Of course 
the seeds in the puddled tray will fail to grow. 
Other experiments might be added, exceedingly 
simple and easy to perform and that are of 
great interest to children, experiments that will 
help them to appreciate the study of agriculture 
and the purposes of plant growth, which will 
bring them in contact with the soil and give 
them a fondness and love for nature and a 
desire to investigate the many curious phases of 
plant life about them. 


One of the greatest adjuncts that can be 
employed to assist the teacher in his work is a 
school garden. The smallest schcol can afford 
to have one. It requires only a very small area 
of ground with such tools as the children can 
bring from their homes. It can be spaded up 
and properly fertilized with a few loads of 
barnyard manure gathered from some neighbor-. 
ing farm. Some well drained and suitable 
section of the school yard should be selected for 
the garden, where it will not interfere with the 
play ground and where it can be protected and 
given proper attention. Then seeds for the 
planting can be brought by the little ones from 
their homes, thus giving each one an added 
interest in the garden. Or, if they cannot be 
gotten in this way, they can be obtained 
through the Senators or Representatives, or 
from seedsmen who will be glad to contribute 
small packages of seeds for such a purpose. If 
fertilizers are needed, almost any manufacturer 
will be glad to send a few small packages of the 
different brands to apply to the different crops 
to show their several effects. 


For public school purposes the ground 
selected should be of whatever iength the 
teacher may desire, but not wider than about 
eight feet. The different seeds of grasses, 
cereals, legumes, vines, etc., that can be 
obtained should be planted in single rows, and 
it would be infinitely better to let each child 
have his own particular row. He can then 
note the date of germination, the rate of 
growth of the plant, the time it is harvested, 
the yield, the number of grains on the head if it 
happens to be wheat; if corn, the situation of 
the ear on the stalk, the number of rows of 
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grain, the comparative size of the cob with the 
variety grown by his fellow student. An in- 
finite variety of very useful and interesting 
lessons could be drawn from the work. The 
children will be delighted with this out-door 
work, and if the teacher has that enthusiasm 
and interest which he should display, he will 
find the scholars will vie with each other as to 
which shall have the best row and which shall 
write the best paper about it. Each child 
should be made to prepare a little label for his 
plant and then to keep a complete record ina 
little note book prepared for that purpose 
throughout the season. A certain time may be 
set aside each day or on certain days for taking 
observations and notes, and then the children 
may be assembled in the classroom and their 
notes read aloud and the results obtained 
discussed. 


It is hard to tell how much good this work 
might accomplish. The simple experiments 
performed will reach the parents through the 
children and the school garden will become the 
talk of the community. The farmer and his 
family will gather to the school as a common 
center to examine the children’s work, and to 
learn the useful lessons that are so evident. 
The school will be greatly strengthened, the 
teacher encouraged and the good accomplished 
to the community can not be measured in 
dollars and cents. 


In the high school, where the pupils are 
older and the work more advanced, the plat 
system of gardening may be introduced with 
propriety. The plats should not be more than 
six or possibly eight feet square. Each child 
should be given a separate plat and required to 
prepare the ground and fertilize it and take 
notes on the crop, harvest the same, and to 
write a report in full of his work. The child 
has thus had something kept before it of 
interest all the season. In the high school, 
especially where the work outlined could be 
carried out on a more comprehensive scale, if 
each child were required to perform a different 
experiment, and still have them all in harmony, 
as in the preparation of ten plats each fertilized 
in a different manner, results of an unusually in- 
structive and helpful nature would be obtained, 

In addition to the school garden, interesting 
side excursions could be made to fields and 
farms surrounding the school. One excursion 
might be made to the corn fiela, where very 
useful lessons may be drawn which cannot be 
entered into in detail here. A profitable 
excursion could be made along the brook, 
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where the formation and structure of the soil 
could be studied, and so many interesting and 
useful hours could be passed and the children 
would be learning and observing many truths 
with which they have to deal in life, and yet it 
would all be a pleasant and enjoyable trip, and 
not a burden and a worry and a grind witha 
dry old text book. 

Why is it that the teachers do not take hold 
of this subject and make of it that useful factor 
in the upbuilding and development of the 
agriculture of the country and the great assist- 
ance in the development of child character 
which it would prove if properly utilized? 
Surely this is an opportunity for the bright and 
progressive teacher. Let us hope that for the 
sake of our country thousands of them will 
appreciate the opportunity which the school 
garden places in their reach, and will endeavor 
to utilize it to the fullest extent in the coming 
years.—Ex. 


we 


Piling Up Big Problems. 

We call attention to a few official figures. 

When we read that a certain English Duke 
and his heirs forever take a percentage from 
every poor woman who sells a head of cabbage 
in London markets the information seems 
strange. 

When we are told that in Havana during the 
Spanish rule there existed a government 
privilege in connection with the slaughtering of 
animals, and that when the American conquest 
occurred everybody who killed an ox or a sheep 
had to pay a certain sum to a certain woman, 
the statement seems preposterous. 

We all agree that it would be right to take 
away from the Duke his claim on the poor 
market women. We agree that it is right to 
deprive this Spanish woman in Havana of her 
ancestral, preposterous slaughter house blood 
money. 

Look ahead into the American system which 
we are building up. Read attentively the 
figures referred to above in connection with the 
disbursements of profits in the Steel Trust. 

Mr. Henry Phipps of Pittsburg, for his share 
of profits from the first year of the Steel Trust’s 
existence, received $1,139,000. 

You know that Mr. Phipps, at present, has 
personally no more to do with making American 
steel than the Havana woman had to do with 
the slaughtering of cattle. 

John D. Rockefeller drew from the United 
States Steel Trust, as his share of profits for one 
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year, $970,285. You know that Mr. Rockefeller 
personally had nothing to do with the making 
of steel, beyond bullying the Trust, which 
dreads the power of his accumulated hundreds 
of millions, 

Messrs. Marx, Bulteel, Mills & Co., on be- 
half of their clients living in England, drew 
from the first year’s profits of the American 
Steel Trust, $2,661,754 for one year. 

Many others drew enormous amounts in the 
same way from this Trust. William Edenborn, 
for instance, draws $234,482 a year from the 
American Steel business. H. C. Frick draws 


{f900,000. W. A. Jennings draws annually 
$255,030. C. H. Jones draws $473,337, and 
so on. 


Ask yourselves the meaning of this state of 
affairs in the United States. 

Remember that conditions in the steel in- 
dustry are repeated in other great national 
industries. John D. Rockefeller’s tiny little 
income of $970,285 a year from the Steel Trust 
amounts to nothing at all. One single industry 
—the Oil Trust—pays him more than forty 
millions a year. Other industries of various 
kinds pay him a total income which can only 
be guessed at, but which certainly exceeds fifty 
millions annually. 

In the development of the United States we 
are building up an industrial feudal system, 
through money, exactly similar to that feudal 
system which was built up in Europe through 
military power. 

Originally in American industry each rich 
man was a hard-working, enterprising indi- 
vidual, intimately and personally associated 
with the industry that gave him his income. 
He got more from it than anybody else. But 
he did more than anybody else, with his brains 
and his executive ability. He fought competi- 
tion, kept the factory going, kept men em- 
ployed. That time has gone by. Now the 
great Trusts control industry, and we have 
among us an industrial nobility which, without 
working, draws enormous incomes from the 
various industries, and will continue to draw 
these incomes forever, if our present laws 
endure. 

The steel industry, of course, consists of 
natural resources, coal and iron, and human 
labor. 

This question is to be settled: Will the 
national industries go on forever paying hun- 
dreds and thousands of millions a year to 
certain privileged families that contribute 
nothing to the industries, and whose demands 
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must always be satisfied first, thus preventing 
those who actually do the work, whether hired 
managers or hired workmen, from getting their 
fair share of their own prodtct ? 

Thoughtful readers will not fail to see in 
America a duplication of the development of 
the privileged class in Europe. 

First, in the middle ages, there came the 
individual nobleman, who earned his standing 
with brains, or courage, or both. He levied 
taxes on his people, as the successful individual 
business man in America used to levy taxes on 
his workmen by taking most of the profit. 
This primitive European nobleman, while he 
taxed his people, was associated in their 
interests. He built his castle among them, a 
fortress to which they could retire in time of 
danger. He led them towar. He and his sons 
fought for them and were killed for them, in 
return for taxes and ‘‘corvees.”’ 

This early development of the feudal system 
in Europe, while harsh and brutal, like our 
primitive competitive system of industry, had 
its reason and its excuses. Men were savages, 
fighters, and some one excellent fighter must 
lead them. 

Gradually, among the European nobility, as 
more recently among the American industrial 
nobility, conditions changed. The nobles, 
grown rich, moved to court. 

They abandoned their castles, established 
themselves in France at Versailles around the 
King. The rough fighting men of the type of 
Du Guesclin were transformed into soft, 
effeminate courtiers, clad in silks and satins, 
feeling only contempt for the people with 
whom their fathers had fought and lived. But 
still taxing those people ! 

We know what happened in France in 17¢0 
as a result of this change in national conditions. 

The former fighting man, changed into a 
court parasite, hired mercenaries to co his 
fighting, as our Trusts now hire mercenaries to 
conduct their operations. The privileged nobles 
got the income and rendered no service. Put 
suddenly the people got tired, and then there 
wasa change. At this point there appears in 
history a red page called the French 
Revolution. 

Our industrial nobility, of course, has not yet 
reached the full development of the type of 
Versailles. 

Some of our industrial barons still work 
among the people. Our financial nobility is in 
a mixed condition. 

But when you read the distribution of profits 
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from the Steel Trust and from the other great 
Trusts, you must ask yourself ‘seriously what 
the result will be. 

The entire wealth df the nation consists in its 
industries—a combination of its natural re- 
sources and its labor. 

These industries the Trusts are organizing on 
a basis which will compel each one to support 
in idleness, and in a luxury undreamed of by 
kings, an enormous financial nobility. 

How long will the nation support and endure 
this nobility ? 

How long will the man work contentedly for 
parasites? How long will the sophistry of so- 
called political economy blind men to facts? 

Remember, when you compare our modern 
nobility with the ancient regime, this one fact : 

The French King was nearly impoverished 
by the building of Versailles and his palaces. 

John D. Rockefeller could build Versailles 
twice every year and not feel the expense. 
How many Rockefellers can the nation support ? 
How long will it support them?— Chicago 
American. 
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Disinfection versus Vaccination. 


In the April (1902) Arena, the editor, Mr. B. O. 
Flower, offered editorially the following interesting 
and suggestive account of ‘‘ How Cleveland Stamped 
Out Smallpox ’’: 


Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is unquestionably the bravest, strongest, most 
sanely progressive and fearlessly true municipal 
chief in America today. He has achieved 
victories for honest economic and social govern- 
ment in the face of the most powerful and 
determined opposition, and the only reason that 
his victories have not been more sweeping and 
state-wide in influence has been due to the 
almost invincible influence of corrupt interests 
long intrenched in power and waxing great 
through injustice and at the expense of the 
people. The true statesmanlike qualities that 
mark Mr. Joiinson’s public work are as con- 
spicuously illustrated in his wisdom in selecting 
men to assist him in municipal duties as in his 
magnificent personal fight made in the inter- 
ests of juster social and economic conditions, 
and in his efforts to call American citizens back 
to the democratic ideals that are the hope of 
free government. 

A striking illustration of this keen discern- 
ment in the selection of men charged with the 
most weighty responsibilities is seen in his 
choice of a head for the health office of Cleve- 
land. ‘Through the happy selection of Dr. 
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Martin Friedrich, Cleveland today enjoys an 
immunity from smallpox while other cities are 
filled with the dreaded disease, and armies of 
physicians and boards of health are vainly try- 
ing to cope with it through vaccination. It 
would be difficult to over-estimate the import- 
ance of Dr. Friedrich’s victory. He has opened 
the way for the stamping out of this scourge 
without running the risk of sowing the seeds of 
the disease or corrupting the blood and en- 
dangering the life of the people. His method 
is strictly scientific and in perfect alignment 
with twentieth century thought, and, if 
promptly acted upon by other municipalities, 
not only will smallpox be controlled, but there 
will be a marked diminution of the ravages of 
other ‘‘ germ diseases.’’ So significant is the 
victory for science, so important_and far-reach- 
ing is its promise for cities threatened with 
smallpox epidemics, that, in conformity with 
the settled policy of The Arena. to keep 
abreast with the best progressive thought of the 
period, we requested Dr. Friedrich to furnish 
us with the full and authentic data as to his 
method of procedure and the results that have 
followed its inauguration. In reply he has 
kindly prepared the following important state- 
ment for The Arena : 


“Tt affords me great pleasure to state that 
the house-to-house disinfection freed Cleveland 
from smallpox. Since August 23, Igot, to this 
very hour of writing, not a single case ‘has 
originated in this city, but seven cases were 
imported. The disease raged here uninter- 
ruptedly since 1898. We relied upon vaccina- 
tion and quarantine as the most effective 
weapons to combat it, but in spite of all our 
efforts it doubled itself every year and was ina 
fair way of repeating the record of last year, as 
in 1900 we had 993 cases, and from January Ist 
to July 21, Igor, the number amounted to 1,223. 
On this date I was called to take charge of the 
health office, with seventeen Cases on hand. I 
had been in the city’s employ ever since 1899, 
and it had fallen to my lot to investigate and 
diagnose most of the cases of smallpox that 
occurred in Cleveland. During that time I 
observed that, after disinfection with formalde- 
heyde of a house in which we had found 
smallpox, never another case could be traced to 
this house. On the other hand, vaccination 
had given us many untoward symptoms. 
Frequently it did not ‘take’ at all. One-fourth 
of all cases developed sepsis instead of vaccinia. 
Some arms swelled clear down to the wrist 
joint, with pieces of flesh as big as a silver 
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dollar and twice as thick dropping right out, 
leaving an ugly suppurating wound, which to 
heal took, in many cases, over three months. 
Finally four cases of tetanus developed after 
vaccination, so that the people became alarmed, 
and rightly so. 


“‘T laid these facts before Mayor Johnson and 
proposed to stop vaccination entirely and ine 
stead of it disinfect thoroughly with formalde- 
heyde every section of the city where smallpox 
had made its appearance; also to give the city 
a general cleaning up. The mayor not only 
consented to my plan, but also gave me all aid 
needed. I formed two squads of disinfectors, 
preferring medical students for the work. 
Each squad. consisted of twenty men, with a 
regular sanitary patrolman at their head, and 
each man was provided with a formaldeheyde 
generator. Thus equipped they started out to 
- disinfect every, section of the city where the 
disease had shown its head, and every house in 
this section, no matter if smallpox had been 
within or not, and every room, nook and corner 
of the house, special attention being paid to 
winter clothes that had been stored away, pre- 
sumably laden with germs. It took over three 
months to do the work, but the result was most 
gratifying. After July 23rd seven more cases 
developed, and the last one August 23rd. 

“Tn order to give you an adequate idea of 
what we did here to get rid of smallpox, I have 
to mention the investigation department, con- 
sisting of physicians who were ‘thoroughly 
familiar with every phase of the disease. They 
were day and night at the disposal of the health 
department. They had to investigate every 
suspicious case in town, and whenever they 
found a case of smallpox they asked the 
patient the following questions : 


“Who visited you during the last two 
weeks?’ 

““«Whom have you visited during the last 
two weeks?’ 

‘““«Have you been at any public meeting 
during that time, and who was present, to your 
knowledge?’ 

“«« Where do you work?’ 

“«‘ Where do the children attend school?’ 

‘““¢Where does your family attend divine 
worship?’ 

“This information obtained, they started out 
to all the indicated addresses. They asked the 
foreman, preacher and teacher for all absentees 
during the last month from shop, church, or 
school, and then visited the house of every one 
of them. They ’phoned their findings to the 
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health office, and disinfectors with formalde- 
heyde generators were kept ready to follow the 
steps of the investigators and disinfect where 
there was the slightest suspicion of an exposure 
to smallpox. Along with this the regular 
sanitary police force was given orders to make 
a house-to-house canvass to tell the public to 
clean up their yards, barns, and outhouses, and 
abate all nuisances that could be found. Asa 
resuit of it Cleveland is now free from smallpox, 
and from the worst infected city it has become 


the cleanest.’’ 
The results of Dr. Friedrich’s campaign of 


disinfection confirm the recent observations of 
Dr. H. Valentine Knaggs, M.R.C.S., of 
London, England, who in a recent number of 
the Medical Brief, says: ‘‘Smallpox is gener- 
ally conceded to be a filth disease, propagated 
by a definite microbe, which, like the microbe 
of tuberculosis, typhoid fever and diphtheria, 
flourishes and spreads in unsanitary, over- 
crowded areas. Any treatment to be effectual 
would have to be preventive as well as 


curative.”’ 
Dr. Knaggs, although he has for many years 


practiced vaccination, inclines to the belief that 
the wedding of the profession to vaccination 
has proved unfortunate in that it has served to 
prevent the same concentration of thought by 
experts and scientific physicians, on smallpox, 
that has been given to diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, ‘‘and other analogous scourges of man- 
kind for which vaccination is not an accepted 
form of treatment.’? This physician has great 
faith in the efficacy of sulphur in time of small- 
pox contagion. He makes the very significant 
observation that “‘it is known to be absolutely 
impossible to vaccinate a person successfully 
who is taking sulphur, or even onions—a 
vegetable that is very rich in sulphur con- 


stitutents.”’ ? 
If persons taking sulphur are immune from 


the effect of vaccine virus, might not this 
powerful enemy of germ diseases also fortify 
them against the germs of smallpox? This 
certainly is a thought worthy of consideration, 
especially in the light of further evidence that 
Dr. Knaggs advances from numerous recog- 
nized authoritative sources in England, Scot- 
land, Canada and elsewhere, where sulphur, 


‘administered externally in ointment and in- 


ternally, first in glycerin and later as sulphur- 
ous lemonade, has proved most effective in 
drying up the smallpox pustules and causing 
them to fall away without a particle of pitting, 
while its administration has also greatly modi- 
fied the severity of the disease. 
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The observations of the English scientist and 
the practical demonstration of the American 
physician suggest a method of attack that we 
believe will prove effective in controlling if not 
in entirely stamping out smallpox during the 
next few decades. Both aim at attacking the 
disease by eradicating the microbe with power- 
ful germ destroyers; and, moreover, the 
procedure is strictly rational, scientific and in 
harmony with the best progressive thought of 
the age. Dr. Friedrich has done far more than 
deliver Cleveland from the scourge of smallpox; 
he has given the world one of the most import- 
ant object lessons in the practical value of 
sanitation to be found in the history of modern 
science.—The Public. 
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Rewards of Abstinence. 

On the assumption that the estimates of 
Judge Lynde Harrison are approximately 
correct, the estate of Henry Bradley Plant, who 
died two and a half years ago, has grown in 
value during that period from $17,000,000 to 
$26,000,000-——an increase of $9,000,000, or 53 per 
cent., in only thirty months. What an illumi- 
nating example of the change from depression 
to buoyancy in that short time ! 

The Plant property was largely in the shares 
of the numerous transportation companies that 
he had built up in the South and elsewhere, 
although he had, besides, large holdings in 
bank and other high-class investment securities. 
Judge Harrison says that he bases his calcula- 
tion on the present market value of the stocks 
and other properties, which were appraised at 
$17,000,000 soon after Mr. Plant’s death. That 
appraisal may have been too low—it probably 
was a very conservative one. But even on the 
supposition that it was too low by two or three 
millions, it seems almost incredible that these 
securities could have increased the estate’s 
value even 40 or 45 per cent. in two and a half 
years until some instances of phenomenal 
advances are called to mind. 

Take Atchison common, for instance. It 
never sold above 24% in the year 1899; it 
advanced to 91 in 1901; and now it is quoted 
around 83. Suppose the Plant estate to have 
held some of that stock, bought at the highest 
1899 quotation. It would be worth 232 per 
cent. more today than when the estate was 
appraised! If it had been acquired somewhere 
around 18 or 20—a much more likely supposi- 
tion—the advance in value would be 315 per 
cent.! It is therefore easy enough to under- 


stand how an estate of $17,000,000 in 1899 
would be worth $26,000,000 in 1902. 

If the Plant estate had to be held up in the 
courts for two years, the great transportation 
developer couldn’t have died at a more con- 
venient time—for his heirs.—N.Y. Commercial. 


[This simply shows that the best 
way to lay up money is to get off the 
earth and go where you can’t spend 
your income.—H. G. W.| 
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A Cold Stove. 

If the accounts published in the daily press 
prove to be correct, Prof. Willis L. Moore, chief 
of the United States Weather Bureau, has made 
an invention for which the world has long been 
waiting—namely, a device by which a hot room 
can be cooled as simply and inexpensively as a 
cold room is heated by astove. The apparatus 
seems to consist of an automatic blower by 
which outside air is drawn in, cooled, and 
thrown out into the room, and the degree of 
cold produced is dependent on the volume of 
air so treated, which is itself regulated by the 
difference of temperature between the room and 
the warm air outside. The exact mechanism 
and the cooling mixture used have not been 
publicly described, and it would be rash to give 
an opinion on the practicability of Professor 
Moore’s invention under the circumstances. 
His own claims, if we are to credit an interview 
in the New York Herald, are as follows: 

“He has discovered how to regulate the 
temperature of dwellings in the hot season by 
the help of a simple machine quite as easily and 
perfectly as the same thing is done in cold 
weather through the medium of a satisfactory 
furnace or steam-heating apparatus. It is mere- 
ly a matter of turning on the cold air, and the 
thermometer will presently assure whatever 
altitude may be desired. 

‘Professor Moore has one of his machines set 
up in a large room at the Weather Bureau. 
The room contains about 4,000 cubic feet of air, 
and the apparatus stands in one corner. It 
looks like a very tall stove of galvanized iron, 
cylindrical in shape, and with a stove-pipe 
going out through the wall atthe top. At the 
bottom there is another short pipe, with its 
mouth close to the floor, and at this opening 
there is a little wheel which spins around at a 
rapid rate. 

“So far it seems a good deal of a mystery, 
and Professor Moore refuses as yet to disclose 
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the precise modus operandi. But several things 
were obvious off-hand to the visitor on being 
admitted. In the first place, he came from an 
outdoor temperature of 85° F. into a room in 
which the air, as shown by a thermometer 
suspended in the middle of the apartment, was 
64°. Naturally, it felt quite chilly, and the 
visitor was just a bit afraid of catching cold. 

“Put your hand in front of the opening of 
the pipe below,’ suggested Professor Moore. 

‘“‘The newspaper man did so, and felt a cold 
blast coming out. 

“That blast of air is at 36°,’ explained the 
inventor, ‘It is being thrown out into the 
room at the rate of 125 cubic feet a minute. As 
it emerges it spreads over the floor and slowly 
rises, thus creating a gentle circulation without 
any draft. You will notice that one of the 
windows is open at the top. Through that 
opening the denser cool air steadily forces the 
warmer air overhead, so that there is a con- 
tinual change. 


“TY call it a gravity machine, because its 
action depends upon gravity. The pipe at the 
top brings the warm air in from outside, which 
is dried, washed, and partly cooled in the upper 
part of the apparatus. Descending into the 
lower part it is there thoroughly cooled, and 
then passes out into the room. 


“But the whole operation is dependent upon 
the difference in specific gravity between the 
warm air and the cool air. This regulates the 
machine in such a manner that the apparatus 
works faster when the weather is hot and more 
slowly when the weather is cold. If the ther- 
mometer were 100° today the little wheel at the 
bottom, which measures the outflow of cold air, 
would be going at a buzz-saw gait. 

“(On the other hand, if the thermometer out- 
side fell to 65° the machine would stop working 
entirely. It does this of its own accord, 
actuated merely by the difference between in- 
door and outdoor temperature, and thus it is 
absolutely automatic.’ 

“You mean to say that no machinery is 
required to work it?’ was asked. 

“«*None whatever,’ replied Professor Moore. 
‘If I were to open the small door in the front of 
the cylinder, you would see various wheels and 
things that go to make up the inside works of 
the apparatus, but the whole affair is actuated 


automatically and without the use of power. | 


The little wheel at the bottom, as I have told 
you, is part of an air meter which measures the 
number of cubic feet of cold air thrown out ina 


minute. The difference in specific gravity 
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outside and the cool air inside makes the wheel 
go round, Look here! What do you call this?’ 

“Why, it’s a fly, frozen to death on the 
cylinder!’ 

““Hxactly so. Probably the insect lighted 
on the machine when it wasn’t running; then, 
when it was turned on, he was frozen to death 
before he realized what was happening to him.’ 

““But this is an incrustation of snow all 
around the bottom of the cylinder! Being 
near-sighted I thought it was white paint at 
first. And these are icicles!’ 

“**Certainly they are,’ assented Professor 
Moore, laughingly. 

The snow and the icicles are moisture con- 
densed from the air of the room. ‘This machine 
makes real cold, you see. It has to be charged 
only once a day, and the composition used, the 
secret of which I am not yet prepared to dis- 
close, contains no ammonia, nor any of the 
ingredients of ordinary freezing mixtures. 

““*Vou are going to use the machine for cool- 
ing houses?’ 

“<That is what it is meant for chiefly.’”’ 
—N. Y. Herald. 
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All to Work Two Hours Daily. 


Before an audience which filled the hall at 
Union park to overflowing last night H. Gay- 
lord Wilshire, editor of Wilshire’s Magazine 
and known as the ‘millionaire’’ Socialist, 
painted a glowing picture of the condition of 
the human race under the conditions desired by 
the modern Socialist, and in answer to ques- 
tions showed the possibilities of the Socialist 
plan. The audience was enthusiastic and when 
James Sheehan, who presided, presented Mr. 
Wilshire, he was warmly applauded. 


Mr. Wilshire discussed the question of over- 
production principally, and said the Trust 
signified the time had come when the country 
could no longer take care of the surplus labor. 
He said the United States had now reached a 
point where it was no longer possible for the 
capitalists to utilize the surplus labor by em- 
ploying it to build new machinery and that in a 
short time the question would have to be 
settled. It was only a question of whether the 
people would accept Socialism in a sober, 
sedate manner or have it ‘kicked into them. 

The speaker quoted from President McKin- 
ley’s last speech to show that the country had 
been built up and completed and now the 
problem must be faced of caring for the 
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surplus population. He disagreed with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s view that the regulation of the 
Trust was the solution of the problem, and said 
that would have no effect. In conclusion he 
declared that under the Socialist system it 
would not be necessary to work more than two 
hours a day and that life would be one con- 
tinuous holiday and day of leisure for every- 
body, the co-operative commonwealth solving 
the question of wages and living as it can not 
be under the present system. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wilshire’s remarks 
there was a dance in which the delegates to the 
Wisconsin State Federation_of Labor took part. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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A Busy Life. 


Jack London, author of ‘‘The God of His 
Fathers,’’ has crowded more into his twenty- 
five years of life than most men do in twice 
that time. He was born in San Francisco and 
lived on California ranches until he was ten. 
Then he went back to San Franciseo and made 
enough selling papers to get a grammar school 
education. At fifteen he left home and cast his 
lot with the scum marine population of San 
Francisco Bay. He shipped as an able seaman 
when seventeen on a vessel bound for Japan, 
and went seal hunting as far as the Russian 
side of Bering Sea. Upon his return to this 
country he became interested in economics and 
sociology, and in order to study them the better 
spent some time tramping with tramps through 
this country and Canada, He then went to 
work to pay his way through the high school, 
and afterward spent a year at the University of 
California. He mined and camped in the 
Sierras for a while, and then went to the 
Klondike. It was there he gathered the 
material for his story, ‘‘The God of His 
Fathers.’? When his father died two years ago 
he returned to take care of his family. It was 
then he starteu to write.—Literary Life. 
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The Unfashionable Thing. 

“Now,” said the society woman’s husband, 
after the stork’s visit, ‘‘what shall we name the 
baby ?”’ 

“T was thinking,’ said the society woman, 
‘we might name him ‘Fido’ or something like 
that, so that when we are obliged to mention 
him to strangers they will think he is one of 
those fashionable pet dogs.’’— Philadelphia 
Press, 
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Wants Madden Retained. 


Wilshire the Irrepressible once suggested 
that our esteemed coadjutor, Edwin C. Madden, 
be respectfully tendered the proud position of 
janitor of the White House. I am forced to 
dissent from this proposition. Mr. Madden 
has given such marked evidence of his ability to 
increase the circulation of any paper which 
receives his official attention, that he deserves 
to be named advertising manager for the radical 
and reform press, should the nation be com- 
pelled to endure the calamity of losing his 
services in his present position. The Appeal to 
Reason and the Seattle Socialist will doubtless 
be so kind as to second the above motion, since 
I cannot think they will willingly lay them- 
selves open to a charge of manifesting ingrati- 
tude toward their distinguished benefactor. 
—Discontent. 
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No Government Is Stable. 


The freest government, if it could exist, 
would not be long acceptable, if the tendency 
of the laws were to create a rapid accumulation 
of property in a few hands, and to render the 
great mass of the population dependent and 
penniless, In such a case, the popular power, 
would be likely to break in upon the rights of 
property or else the influence of property to 
limit and control the exercise of popular power 
universal suffrage, for example, could not long 
exist in a community where there was a great 
inequality of property. The holders of estates 
would be obliged, in such case, in some way to 
restrain the right of suffrage, or else the right 
of suffrage would, before long, divide their 
property.—Daniel Webster, 1820. 
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The Glory of Good Deeds. 


Men make instruments of precision to tick 
off the years of time and then delude them- 
selves with the idea that these years measure 
life. Life is action. Life is achievement. He 
who is the equal of his opportunities may, by 
decisive, wise action at the right moment 
accomplish more for the good of humanity than 
a million others can or do in a thousand years. 
Those who do not know the glory of a good 
deed know nothing of life in its full possibility. 
—Ex. 
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Readers will kindly remember to mention 
this magazine when answering advertisements. 


CAN YOU HELP UNCLE SAM? 


AGAINST TRUSTS. 


Baron de Stael (Russian Ambassador in 
London) has presented to the British govern- 
ment a note from M. de Witte (Russian Minister 
of Finance), a copy of which 
was sent also to all the 
Powers which signed the 
Brussels Sugar Convention, 
proposing that these Powers 
should consider in common, 
means to protect interna- 
tional commerce against the 
artificial depression of prices, 
not only by government 
measures, such as export 
bounties or the control of 
production, but also by the 
much more dangerous pro- 
cesses adopted by Trusts, 
private undertakings or kar- 
tels, which tend artificially 
to influence the interna- 
tional market. Commenting 
on the note, the Financial 
Messenger of St. Petersburg 
says: ‘Failing an interna- 
tional agreement, there is 
only one remedy, namely, 
increased customs duties. In 
proposing common interna- 
tional action, Russia proves 
that she would prefer not 
isolated legislation in her 
own particular interest, but 
a joint agreement based upon the general 
welfare and solidarity of all the States.’’— 
Financial Record. 


De Witte is really the only statesman 
in Europe today, as I have said before, 
who seems to have an inkling of the 
importance of the Trust as a factor in 
international politics. 

Of course, there is nothing to be 
done about the Trust, except Socialism, 
but the mere fact that De Witte sees 
the seriousness of the situation, is a 
point in his favor. 
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WRITE TO ADVERTISERS. 
If any article advertised in this maga- 
zine interests our teaders, it will be 
considered a favor if they will write to 
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the advertisers for further information 
concerning it. Great care is taken 
that unreliable business houses and 
questionable schemes are kept out of 
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SUSPICIOUS. 


Uncle Sam—I believe I could guess whom that dose is really being fixed 


up for. 
—Minneapolis Journal, 


these pages, and our readers are pro- 
tected in every way possible against 
misrepresentation of any kind. If you 
see anything advertised that you might 
need, write about it, and mention WIL- 
SHIRE’S. Every letter written by one 
of our readers helps us with our adver- 
tisers. 
ww 


CAN YOU HELP UNCLE SAM? 

It seems that all United States offi- 
cials donot share Mr. Madden’s peculiar 
idea that this magazine is not worthy 
of the privilege of entry for transmis- 
sion as second-class matter through 
the United States mail. 

The following communication is self- 
explanatory and will, we trust, result in 
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supplying the Congressional Library 
with the copies desired to complete its 
file. Anyone having spare copies of 
the numbers asked for will confer a 
favor by sending them to Mr. Putnam. 


‘THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


All Correspondence should be addressed 
‘THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 
WASHINGTON, D. © WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE: 

Dear Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge 
your letter of the 23rd inst., stating that you 
are unable to furnish all the copies of your pub- 
lication desired by the Library of Congress to 
complete its file. 

May I, however, venture this suggestion, 
that a brief notice in the columns of your 
periodical, calling attention to the Library’s 
needs, might be of great assistance in collecting 
odd numbers now out of print. 


The numbers or volumes needed are noted 
below. 


Whole No. 1, Dec. 26, Igoo. 
Whole No. 2, Jan. 2, Igor. 
Whole No. 3-4, Jan. 16, Igor. 
Volt, Noy 1, Jats 22eit9or 
Volir, (NOs 2 yank Zo; oor. 
Voll i5Now “3; RebaiGs 1901 
Violat eNO} flip Aipi. sas eoo mn 
Volt, sNo. 12, cApr. Tom 1902. 
Vol.t. No. 13, Ajpre*17; 1901. 
Vol.1, No. 23, May 29, Igor. 
Voli, Now 28; siiuly asyagors 
Molar Noxe33y Alize. 7) oor 
Vol. 1, No. 36, Aug. 28, Igol. 


If you are willing to extend this aid it may 
secure to the Library the complete file which 
we are sure it will be your desire, as it is ours, 
to have deposited in the National Library. 

Very respectfully, 


HERBERT PUTNAM, 
Librarian of Congress. 
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RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. 


With this number expires a large 
number of our trial three months sub- 
scriptions. WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE is 
confessedly the only periodical confin- 
ing itself almost exclusively to the evo- 
lution of that most vexing oi problems, 
The Trust, and we feel sure that no one 
having an interest in current political 
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events will go without it for the sake of 
a dollar. 


If you want an interpretation of The 
Trust, read this Magazine. Some 
Editors tell you what The Trust is— 
I tell you what it means. 
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Trust Eats Trust. 


I have been predicting for ten years 
that Rockefeller must eventually, from 
the inability of investing his income 
otherwise, gobble up all other trusts. 
This from the N. Y. Commercial would 
indicate the process begun in relation 
to the U. S. Steel Co. is being followed 
up in the Sugar Trust. 


New York, July 14.—The recent heavy buying 
of American Sugar Refining stock has given rise 
to the theory that Standard Oil interests are 
making extensive purchases. Some observers 
rank the Standard Oil party next to Havemeyer 
as a holder of Sugar, and assert that their recent 
buying was only a continuation of their policy 
of last winter, when they are supposed to have 
bought large quantities on the break to 103. At 
the time of the last buying it was attributed to 
the covering of short interests. 


It has been generally observed that the com- 
mission houses no longer carry large lines of 
Sugar stock as they formerly did, and it is 
seldom given as collateral in a loan. 


w 


The Great City. 


“Where the city stands with the brawniest breed of 
orators and bards, 

Where the city stands that is belovy’d by them, and 
loves them in return and understands them, 
Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the com- 

mon words and deeds, 

Where the populace rise at once against the never- 
ending audacity of elected persons, 

Where fierce men and women pour forth as the sea, to 
the whistle of death, pours its sweeping and 
unript waves, 

Where outside authority enters always after the pre. 
cedence of inside authority, 

Where children are taught to be laws to themselves 
and to depend on themselves, . . ’ 

Where the city of the healthiest fathers seands, 

Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands— 

There the great city stands.” 

—Whitman 


